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Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 


International's 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 







“Bokery-Proved"” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 


z fnternational 


Bae - COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





“Bokery-Proved" —Trademark 
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~, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWwTS, 
Ss, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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THE BASIS of I-H flours is wheat of extra pre- 
mium quality, plus an exacting standard of 
milling and laboratory control. You will get con- 
sistently finer baked goods with I-H quality. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless Hat! in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


9 COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-vP flour 
{ 


aN e flour 
Ne CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong 


Gg wheat graham 
°°? M KIN G—100% soft 


PASTRY KING-—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





































Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Hrvad ts the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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10 YEARS AHEAD 








It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to mect the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities, For free booklet, “How 


Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, . Y. 


In Cooperation with The National Citizens Coramission 
for the Public Schoo!s, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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At last... big packer 
performance 


at little packer price... 








May 29, 1956 


Here is a lightweight, portable, automatic 
performer that will handle any product that 
establishes an angle of repose. Typical exam- 
ples: rice, sugar, corn, cracker meal, poultry 
feeds, granite grits, salt and dry chemicals. 


Bemis Packer-Ette will reduce your costs 
through accuracy, speed and efficiency. It is 
just the packer for you in any operation that 
does not justify a heavy-duty permanent in- 
stallation. 


Packer-Ette gives you so many benefits and 
features that it is impossible to do more than 
hit the high spots here, You’ll want to get all 
the facts. Ask your Bemis Man... or write 
us for folder and details. 


JUST LOOK... 


SPEED— Up to eight _100-lb. bags per min- 
ute, depending on floW characteristics of your 
product. 


ACCURACY— Plus or minus 2% ounces or 
better on 100-lb. bags, depending on product 
characteristics. Self-aligning and self-cleaning 
knife edges of the scale assure consistent, 
accurate weights. 


OPERATING EASE—The operator places 
an empty bag on the filling tube and starts the 
cycle by depressing the foot switch .. . that’s 
all. The bag holder opens automatically 
when the filling cycle is complete. All controls 
are at eye level. 


BEMIS VICON® FEEDER—A unique means of 
moving products from supply hopper to scale 
beam; a two-stage pulsating feeder tray first 
feeds rapidly, then at a rate which can be con- 
trolled for accuracy. When the exact weight 
is reached, the feeder cuts off and the filled 
bag is deposited automatically on the sewing 
machine conveyor. 


CAPACITIES —From 25 lbs. to 150 lbs. Easi- 
ly adjustable for varying bag sizes. 


TAKES LIMITED SPACE —width, 26’; 
depth, 42”; maximum over-all height, 97%’; 
minimum, 76’. 


LIGHT AND PORTABLE—Shipping weight, 


600 Ibs. Portable mounting for use in various 
locations. 


NO INSTALLATION SERVICE —Just move 
it in and plug into a 110-volt, 60-cycle line. 
All electrical equipment enclosed in cast-iron 
explosion-proof boxes. 


The New Bemis Packer-Ette! 
(Sau) Bemis i cecemakeowins 
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Master piec eS 


are masterpieces because the artist took 


time to perfect even the finest detail. You, too, 
- UZ can produce masterpieces in baking when you choose 
a Sculpture — French. 15th Century 
Photo Courtesy Nelson-Atkins Gallery Flour Mills of America brands because no 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“AX 
details have been overlooked to bring 


you top quality flours. 





Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


i 
A na 
=— 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 











-—- "4 





Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CANADA'S 

















IS IN THE RECORD 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
___._ | THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
ROLLED OATS Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

















ee IT’S BETTER 
ogo® MLA? ty 


OATMEAL 


S = g 
. So 6 % 
ATM BCe Cite PuRITY iesiteaeaes 


Mills Limited CANADA CREAM STERLING 
W SASKATOON UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 























BURRUS 
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A miller cannot do more to assure the quality of his flour 


than to call on us for sard winter wheats. Our huge storage 
facilities enable us to carry ample stocks of prime wheats 


of select milling and baking character. Call Grand |-7070. 





WLI D 8. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD | 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








\9F TRADE 3SUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


age OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. man. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH £. M. SUMMERS 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - 


Medium - Dark 








ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 









Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 








changes. 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf’ FLOUR 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY), | 
& A Ke Ceovyv,,. MINN OT 4H 


ca a , 















UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kenses City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH . AMARILLO 
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A YP Ay, 
: unfed stone-ground 


Lp pati ths 






whole wheat flour reve 


a specialty flour that 
4 leas ay \? | 


GE 2" is milled to produce 


wer 


the rich, golden crust, | ae ss 








tender heart, mealy texture 


and matchless flavor 





-“ 


a customers still preter! 


Commander-Larabee 





MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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OPTIMISTIC REPORT 
ON EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON—US. Department 
of Agriculture officials report opti- 
mistically that U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour exports for the crop year end- 


ing June 30, 1956, may run as high 
as 315-320 million bushels. They say 
that if recent public law authoriza- 


tions to foreign buyers could be 
translated into actuality in the re- 
mainder of the current crop year, 


the export total would exceed that 
quantity. However, with ocean ship- 
ping space tight and difficult to come 
by, it is doubted that the USDA can 
anything higher than a $20 
bushel limit. But the USDA 
that the unfilled Public 
authorizations unlifted as 
30 will be a demand backlog 
wheat after July 1. 


foresee 
million 
officials note 
Law 480 
of June 


for new crop 





Mixed Reaction to 
Rain in Oklahoma, 
Much of Kansas 


‘(ANSAS CITY After etting 
records for early movement to mar- 
ket, the winter wheat harvest which 
had beer iining headway juth- 
ern Oklahoma last week was held up 
by rain. Moisture was welcomed in 
the northern part of Oklah 1 and 

cattered points ove! ich of 
Kansas through the weekend, but a 
delay in precipitation tn the irvest 
re ild have been better appre- 
( ted 
d ed tne Way I receipt of 
new wheat last week a hun- 
lred cal ed. Much of the move- 
ent wv for ile because the pres- 

t cash market is more ittractive 
than the new loan level. Of 240 cars 
eported May 28 at Enid 192 were 

ew wi That market reported 
| 26 followin rane and 

, l car tested that day 

Test 
Weight Moisture Protein 
High 63.8 16.5 15.40 
Low 590.38 10.5 12.20 
Average 61.1 13.6 14.10 

Most f the ri I in 

it | itnwestern ¢ inoma 
| ted. | rt indi 

t il mu bett than 
| ted. H t later 
t is be l ed be- 
‘ | ’ 
1 { ‘ iy t tern 
)} 1.50 to . dur- 
! t } 1 t ret I { ul da west 

1 1 L75t ind 

t thwestetr { ma 
i 5 » benefit ex- 
) | il t reas 

t western Oklanoma 
t i thoug! t too 
the re the 

t |} (‘it vy rhe t t car 

é t set a é rrival 

1 few add ew 

ip durin t of 

the N 23 1 ( of 
ywed the first peti- 
t the year floor 
i [ 1 2) f ver 

| nly 

1 t cash 

I tab 

neat 1 ft trade 

t | rmine 

vas 

t May tne rm 

i ly af ri sold 

l [ 2¢ in e | ium 
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ash Subsidy Basis Expected for 
Wheat, Wheat Flour Export Sales 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON It appears almost 
certain that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will place all wheat and 
wheat flour export sales on a cash 
subsidy basis. This would drive the 
export trades into the free market for 
supplies under provisions of GR 261- 


262 and cause a broad revision of 
those grain and flour sales regula- 
tions 


The decision may come soon. Up to 
this time, USDA's top officials have 
been busily engaged with farm legis- 
lation proposals and little time was 
available for discussion of the cash 
subsidy plan first advanced by repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago commodity 


market. USDA sources expect that 
top staff consideration may come 
swiftly since it is learned that high 


ranking Republican finance commit- 
tee officials have consulted on 
the subject. 

Also, it is known that top execu- 
tives of the flour milling industry pre- 
viously had discussed cash subsidy 
techniques with USDA officials and re- 


been 


ceived sympathetic urance 

their request was in o I 
Another straw in th: 

in the recent USDA a: 


that 


ind is found 
uncement to 


make cash or in kind subsidy pay 
ments on exports of | cotton tex- 
tiles, cotton yarns and cotton waste 


products as soon as operating 
techniques could be devised 

This information pu a bullish 
tone behind the wheat market, ob 
servers here declare. They see first 
that it will be necessa for USDA 
to sidetrack sales of wheat and wheat 
flour under GR 261-262 and draft 


cash subsidy regulations which would 
certainly throw the flour and wheat 
exporters, under all programs except 


the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration sales, into the free 
wheat market. International Wheat 
Agreement sales could still be made 
through Commodity Credit Corp 
sales under USDA GR-2! ince the 


subsidy payment principle | 
in that agreement. 
Whether the new pressures behind 
the cash subsidy payment would also 
include a subsidy in kind | 
But a subsidy in 


available 


not clear 


kind | not 


un- 





President Signs Farm Bill; 
Final Provisions Explained 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The farm bill 
which President Eisenhower has 
signed into law represents an almost 
total victory for the administration. 

Some concessions have been made 
to the opposition but by weight these 
are small in comparison to the larger 
victory obtained, the measure 
sustains the administration position 
on retention of the over-all princi- 
ple of flexible price supports. Ob- 
here attribute the adminis- 
tration victory on the farm measure 
in no small part to astute floor man- 
agement of the bill in the Senate by 


since 


servers 


tepublican farm Se nate leader 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, and 
idditional credit must be acknowl- 
edged to Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 


(D., N.M.) whose penetrating under- 
standing of effects of proposals of- 
fered on the Senate floor during the 


debate clarified situations which 
threatened to bog down farm legis- 
lation this year 

Soll Bank Retained 


The bill retains the soil bank provi- 
sions of the legislation although it 
does not make it mandatory for all 
the soil bank crops for 1956. 

The bank generally will be 
fully operative for the years 1957- 
58-59 as an instrument to reduce 
production of the basic commodities: 
Wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice 
and tobacco. The administration re- 
that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture be permitted to make ad- 
vance payments on contracts for soil 
bank participation next 
jected by note- 
worthy that the administration made 
no strong fight for this aspect of the 
plan 

While the immediate aspects of 
the soil bank provisions of the bill 
concern farmers primarily, they de- 


soil 


quest 


year was re- 


Congress, but it is 


serve deep attention by the grain 
trade and industries processing these 
commodities, since the soil bank 
become a major influence in crop 
production for the years in which it 
is in effect. As a matter of fact the 


can 


soil bank may turn out to be a 
transitional stepping-stone in nation 
al farm policy which could lead to 
the end of farm price support as 
the cornerstone of national farm 
policy, or it could bog down after 


the end of the three-year period now 
assigned to it and lead to a 
to high level supports. 


return 


Itemized Discussion 
This itemized discussion of the farm 


bill represents quotations and ex 
tracts from an analysis of the gen 
eral counsel's office of USDA made 


immediately after Congress had com 
pleted action. It must be noted, how 
ever, that these opinions of the gen 
eral counsel's office are bare factual 
statements and fail to recognize or 
explore inconsistencies of: the vari 
ous provisions of the bill which will 
have to be reconciled at administra 


tive levels within USDA. Some of 
these reconciliations which have al 
ready been made will be covered in 


this report 

The soil bank consists of two sepa 
rate phases: An acreage reserve pro 
gram which will cover only the basic 


(Continued on page 16) 
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expected since Minne polis grain 
market leaders suggested it after the 
original cash subsidy payment idea 
first emanated from Chicago market 


sources 


Higher Costs Due 
The proposal would probably add 
to the cost of exports since it is seen 
that by driving the exporter interests 
into the free market, the open mar 
ket price of wheat should move up 

Another 


subsidies is 


basis for 

that 
exports for the 
30, 1956, will 
ly 315 
tight 


plies 


probable 
wheat-wheat flour 
crop year ending June 
amount to approximate 
million bushel indicating a 
squeeze on free market Ssup- 


cash 


How quickly this new cash subsidy 


proposal can take hold of the free 
market before onset of he ivy deliy 
eries of new crop harvest is not esti 


mated, It would seem to directly af 
fect prices of wheat to farmers at 
the time of harvest to the extent 
that export demands will drive the 


exporters into the open market dur 
ing the new crop harvest 

The 315-million-bushel export crop 
year estimate might even be exceeded 


if recent procurement authorizations 


under provisions of Public Law 480 
could be made effective by June 30 
However, this is not probable, But 


the overhang of those authorizations 


from the old fiscal year of PL 480 
may not be without consequence if a 
new cash subsidy program goes into 
effect 

If there are charges that the cash 


subsidy principle is 
cal connotations it should be remem- 
bered that Congress has been push 
ing USDA to go all out to move ex 
ports of surpluses of U.S. agricultural 
commodities, There is no 


ilted with politi- 


question 


that the cash subsidy principle will 
cost the government, the taxpayers 
more money 

It is expected that it can be made 


to work in the free market and also 
under sales authorized by USDA un 
der PL 480 with revisions of 
these sales regulations 

It may be optimistic to expect that 
any new cash subsidy 
become so effectively operative that 
it will drive the free market price 
of wheat up to full parity by election 
time 

jut to the extent that export de- 
mand must be met from the 
market at new crop harvest it might 
be expected that as the free market 
operates hedging at the Chicago 
grain market will get into full swing 
and that higher but 
they will be a more table and ac 
curate reflection of the effect of sup- 
ply and 


some 
program 


prices may go 
demand 


Effective Seal-Off 


The program would mere effective 


ly seal off the CCC stocks tempor 
arily than any set-aside proposal can 
ome observer 1y CCC stocks 
would be unavailable until such time 
is the free market price rose to the 
USDA sales price, they stet 

The program would temporarily 
take CCC out of the export market 
but it could alwa put a brake on 
price advances as its tocks would 
become available for domestic sale 
it the statutory price formula of 
105% of the price support level for 
wheat, plus reasonable carrying 
charges. At the outset of any crop 
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More Nutrition Information 


Needed, Speakers Tell AACC 


NEW YORK—The need for more 
fundamental knowledge about wheat 
and wheat flour and nutrition in gen- 
stressed by speakers at the 
jist annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. The 
meeting was held May 20-24 with 

od turnouts on hand to hear about 
#0 papers presented on a variety of 


eral was 


topics related to the cereal chemis- 
try field 

Dr. William H, Catheart, Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co,, retiring 
president of the AACC, discussed 


problems in grain technology. He 

iid fundamental knowledge is need- 
ed so that we “might know from both 
nutritional and economie viewpoints 
which portion of the wheat 
best for human nutrition and 
farm animals. Such in- 
formation will outline for our milling 
technicians the most suitable division 
of wheat into flour and feeds, We 
continue to review the neces- 
ity for adding supplementary vita- 
ind minerals to the products of 
our cereal grains in order that the 
best nutritional efficiency 
can be obtained from these grains. 
Perhaps at this time we should con- 
the addition of vitamin B, to 
our cereal foods,” 

Dr. Catheart continued: “We must 
continue to study all aspects of bak- 
ing technology, for not only must we 
provide food that is nutritious, but 
we must give people food they like 
to eat, We have pointed out many of 
the things that will probably be done 
to improve the nutritional value of 
bread and cereal foods. We must 
exert as much, if not greater, effort 
the flavor and taste of 
baked products and other cereal 
foods. In the case of baked products 
we should give the consumer what is 
desired in the way of volume, grain, 
texture, eating properties and other 
factors. All types of functional meth- 
ods and ingredients that affect qual- 
ity, uniformity, and freshness are 
basically important and must be 
thoroughly studied. 

New developments and new tech- 
must be investigated and ap- 
plied to our selence. Rheological fac- 
tors should be investigated because 
many aspects of grain utilization de- 
pend on them. We must also study 
further the effect of radiation treat- 
ment of cereal foods, We must use 
radioactive isotopes, Le., tracer ele- 
ments, in order that we might better 
understand the mechanics of fermen- 
tation and enzyme action, We should 
find out if ultrasonies could improve 


exactly 
berry 1 
which for 


must 


mini 


possible 


ider 


to improve 


niques 


processing methods and products, 
The effect of mechanical manipula- 
tion on doughs needs study,” Dr. 
Cartheart said, 


Atomic Radiation 
\ design for a commercial facility 
for irradiating flour, grain and cereal 
products to eontrol insect infestation 
in those products was described by a 
University of Michigan engineer. 


Prof. Lloyd Brownell, supervisor of 
the U-M Fission Products Labora- 
tory, told the AACC that the unit 
could irradiate 27 tons of flour an 
hour at an estimated cost of 80¢ a 
ton 


lhe process would sterilize the in- 
sect ewes and adult insects that cause 
an annual loss of $300 million to the 
food industry, Prof. Brownell said. 
The low-level radiation used would 
not harm the products, he added, He 
stated that bread, biscuits and cakes 


had been baked with umma-irrad 
jated flour and that no undesirable 
effects were observed as a result of 
irradiation with dosages sufficient to 
control insect infestation 

The facility would cost about $38 
320 to build and about $42,240 to 
operate annually, Prof. Brownell said 
It could utilize cooling fuel element 
from nuclear reactor operation. These 
elements are presently 
limited quantity and are 


available in 
expe cted to 


become more plentiful as a greater 
number of reactors are built. Placed 
below ground level, the shielded el 

ments would irradiate the cereal 


products as they passed by on a con 
veyor belt. 

Research has shown that a 
tion dose of 10,000 rep (Roentgen 
equivalent physical) will sterilize the 
insects and their eggs, but a 25,000 
rep dose is planned to provide a fac 
tor of safety, Prof. Brownell stated 
If experience shows that a lower do 
age is effective, or if more 
%-hour shift is used at the facility, 
operating costs may be reduced con 
siderably, he pointed out 

“The great 


radia 


than one 


advantage of gamma 


radiation is the effect of gamma 
radiation on the egg Prof. Brow 
nell said. 
Food Expenditures Up 
Dr. Faith Clark, U.S. Department 


of Agriculture, told the 
gates that family food spending is at 
a record high level today. Average 
dollar expenditures for food are now 
about 3% times the prewar level and 
even after allowing for price in 
creases, about 1% times those of 
1935-39. This increase is attributable 
in part to more away-from-home 
eating; with higher incomes, families 
spend proportionally more in_ this 
way. 


AACC dele 


(Continued on page 6) 
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CCC Exchanges 
Its Wheat for 
PL 480 Flour 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S 
ment of Agriculture offer to exchange 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat 
for approximately 1,192,300 Ib. hard 
wheat flour for feeding refugees from 
Iron Curtain countries in Western 
Germany under P.L. 480 was accepted 
by Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Ft. 
V/orth, Texas. 

The flour will be enriched 


Depart- 


bleached 


72% extraction, packed in 100-lb 
bags. The 23,688 bu. wheat for ex- 
change will be No. 2 or better hard 


winter wheat, minimum 12% protein 

Another 1,000-ton deal of U.S 
wheat flour to Peru, also 
covered by: 


in exchange 


operation, was two U.S 


mills. The Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, obtained 24,327 bu. CCC wheat in 
exchange for 1,204,600 lb flour and 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
tained 20,178 bu 
lb. flour 


Minneapolis, ob- 
wheat for 1,000,000 


BREAD iG THE BTAFF ’ re 


Quaker Oats to Back 
Roses Parade on TV 


PASADENA, CAL The tourna- 
ment of roses parade in annual 
colorful spectacle at Pasadena, Cal., 


will be presented over the CBS Tele- 
ision Network in a special two-hour 
broadeast from Year's 
Day, under the sponsorship of the 
Quaker Oats Co. Announcement was 


here on New 


made by William H. Hylan, vice pres- 
ident in charge of network sales, CBS 
Television. 
BREAD S THe STAFF f re 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
tocks of bonded grain in the U.8 on 
piled by the secretary of the ¢ : Board 
Trade May 19 10656 { ) tted) 
Wheat Oat ] el ! 
huffa 1,147 64 
Lake 22 
rota l 69 
I’ré i week 1 69 





EXHIBIT OPENS—The ribbon-cutting ceremony above officially 





opened the 


Smithsonian Institution exhibit, Washington, commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, widow of 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, known as the “father of the Pure Food and Drug law,” 
is shown cutting the ribbon, Looking on, left to right, are Mrs. Grace Drexler 
Nicholas, executive director of the General Federation of Women's Clubs; Brad- 


shaw Mintener, assistant secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare; George P. Larrick, commissioner of the Food and Drugs Ad- 
ministration, and Dr. Leonard Carmichael, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 


stitution. Dr. Wiley credited the General Federation of Women's Clubs with 
being an important factor in securing final passage of the first federal pure 


food law, enacted 50 years ago. The exhibit will be open throughout the rest 


of the year. 
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Robert E. Hanna Joins 
Rodney Milling Staff 


BOSTON—Robert E. Hanna has 
joined the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, as a bakery sales representative 
in the area and upper New 
York State, announces Otto Bresky, 
Jr., vice president of the company 


Boston 


Mr. Hanna is a past secretary of 
the New England chapter of the Al- 


lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
and a member of the Boston Bakers 
Club, New England Bakers Assn., 
New England Bakers Educational 


Group and the New 
Distributors Assn 

Mr. Hanna has 
Standard Milling Co. in the New Eng- 
land area for many years. He is a 
son of the late W. B. Hanna, who 
was well trade circles in 
this area 

A resident of Newtonville, Mass., 
Mr. Hanna will continue to make hi 
headquarters there 


England Flour 


represented the 


known in 


USDA hus 


nounces 


PL 480 Actions 


WASHINGTON.- Several 
wheat, 


develop- 
rice, corn and 
financed under 
1), have been 
Department of 


ments involving 
other rrains to be 
Title I, Public Law 
announced by US 
officials 
Diet has 
commodity agreement 
with Japan, providing 
$65.8 million 
transporta- 
agricultural 


griculture 

The Japanese 
the PL 480 
entered 
for the financing of 
(including certain 
tion costs) worth of U.S 
commodities 


The « 


approved 
into 


ocean 


breakdown of the 
program is as Wheat (ap- 
itely bu.), $27.3 
barley (approximately 4,500 
$4.8 million; corn and other 
5,000,000 
cotton (approxi- 
$18.7 million; 
3,500,000 |b.), 


ommodity 
follows 
proxim 17,000,000 
million; 
OOO bu.) 
feed grains (approximately 
bu.), $6.4 million; 
mately 133,000 bales), 


tobacco (approximately 


$2.7 million and ocean transportation 
(estimated), $5.9 million 

This is the second Title I agree- 
ment entered into with Japan and 
brings the total value of commodities 
programmed with that country to 
$150.8 million. This total makes 


Japan the largest participating coun- 
try under Title I, PL 480 


USDA officials announced exten- 
sion of contracting and delivery pe- 
riods specified in purchase authoriza- 


tion No. 17-12 issued to Spain under 
Title I of PL 480. The authorization 
provide for financing purchase of 
$4,607,000 worth of wheat from U.S 
suppliers 

Final date of the contracting pe- 
riod has been extended from May 31 
to Aug. 31, 1956. The final date of 
the delivery period has been extend- 
ed from June 20 to Oct. 1, 1956. All 
other terms and conditions of the 
purchase authorization remain the 
same as announced April 30 
An authorization has been issued 
to Turkey to finance purchase of up 
to $300,000 worth of corn from 
U.S. suppliers. The was un- 
der the agreement entered into be- 
tween the U.S. and Turkey 
nounced on May 11 

Also announced was the procedure 


issuance 


an- 


under which Pakistan offers to buy 
approximately 44 million pounds of 
milled rice from U.S. suppliers. The 
rice will be bought under an agree- 
ment entered into by Pakistan and 
the U.S. on March 2. Delivery of the 
rice is required during the second 
half of June and the first half of 
July 
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Canadian Wheat Sales Forge Ahead, 
But Flour Exports Hit 10-Year Low 


WINNIPEG 


With totals compiled 
to the end of April, Canada’s wheat 
ind flour exports for the first nine 
months of the current crop year ex- 
ceeded comparable totals for the pre- 
vious two crop seasons al apart 
from the records established in 1952- 
03 and 1951-52, were ahead of any 
Similar nine months since 1945-46 
The nine-month total included 28,548, - 
300 bu. in the form of flour, and this 


represented the smallest August-April 


outward movement of Canadian flour 
for at least ten years. 

Wheat exports for April exceed 
30,300,000 bu., and slightly er 9- 
900,000 bu. went to the U.K id this 
brought the clearances to Common- 
wealth countries for the month to 
just over 11,000,000 bu. Germany, 
Italy, Poland, and USSR each took in 
excess of 2,000,000 bu., while clear- 
ance in excess of 1,000,000 bu. went 
to each of the following: Japan, Bel- 


ium, Netherlands, and the U.S 


U.K. Largest Importer 


The April clearances increased the 


nine-month total of Canadian wheat 
exports to 162,662,000 bu., with the 
U.K. the largest importer in taking 


67,851,000 bu. British Commonwealth 
total of 


18.800, 


countries combined took a 

More than 
unloaded at German 
than 17,300,000 bu 
Japan; 10,164,000 
to Poland, and 9,900,000 bu 
were unloaded in Belgium in the nine- 
month period. During August-April 
shipping period, 5,578,000 bu. were 
cleared to Italy, while the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and U.S 
took in exce of 4,000,000 bu., 
more than 2,000,000 bu 
of the following 

Norway, and USSR 


73.500.000 bu 
OOO bu 


just 
wert 
while more 
unloaded in 
bu. went 


pol ts 
were 


each 
while 
went to each 
Austria, Ireland, 


April flour exports equivalent to 3,- 


276,000 bu. of wheat were less than 
12% of the nine-month total. British 
Commonwea!th countries took slight- 
ly more than 1,900,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat, and of this almost 1,200,000 


The 


Venezuela 


cleared to the U.K 
Islands and 


Philippine 


continued as 


the next best buyers. For the nine 
months—August-April—the U.K. took 
8,709,000 bu. in the form of flour, 


with the British Commonwealth total 


just under 15,000,000 bu. Next to the 
U.K., the Philippine Islands took the 
equivalent of 4,516,000 bu. and Vene 
zuela 2,629,000 bu 

Canadian oat exports for April 
were slightly le than 200,000 bu., 
and most of this went to the US 
For the first nine months of the crop 
vear total oat exports were only 2Z,- 
491,000 bu., of this U.S. took 923,000; 
Belgium 723,000; the U.K. 373,000; 
the Netherlands 274,000 ind Swit- 


zeriand 161,000 bu 
ind Colombia 


Trinidad, Panama, 


were the other 


buyers 


Other Grains 
sarley exports from Canadian port 
n April climbed to 4,890,000 bu., with 
the U.S. taking 3,318,000, and Japan 
1,210,000. The August-April total ad- 
vanced to 38,170,000 bu. This included 


ilmost 19,000,000 bu. cleared to the 
U.S.; 10,564,000 to the U.K.; 6,617,000 
to Japar ind 1,687,000 bu. to Ger- 
many. There were six other destina- 
tions listed 

The export movement of Canadian 
rye continued small with the April 
total of 263,000 bu. increasing the 
nine-month period to 4,086,000 bu 
Eight destinations were listed, with 
the U.S. taking 1,608,000 bu., while 
German u ided 690,000 bu 3e]- 
gium 576,000 bu., and Norway 420,000 


bu. Denmark and Netherlands each 
took in excess of 350,000 bu. 

Canadian flax exports dropped to 
232,000 bu. for April, but the August- 
April total stood at 9,720,000 bu. The 
U.K. was the best buyer taking al- 
most 3,000,000 bu. Netherland ports 
unloaded 2,240,000 bu.; Belgium 1,- 
243,000 bu.; and Japan 1,182,000 bu. 
There were twelve other buyers for 
the nine-month period 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Look Magazine 
Diet Features 


Cereals, Bread 


NEW YORK~—Breads, rolls, muf- 
fins and breakfast cereals are pre- 
scribed in ample quantities in a new 
scientific reducing diet which is fea- 
tured in the June 12 issue of Look 
magazine, on sale May 29 

In contrast to some reducing diets, 
the new diet is relatively short on 
proteins and long on carbohydrates 
and fats. Not only are breads and 
cereals permitted, but the things that 
go to make them more appetizing 
such as butter, sugar, jam and cream 

have a prominent place on the 
menu. 

The reducing regimen, which Look 
calls “revolutionary,” was devised 
and scientifically tested by the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. While supplying all essentials 
to good health and good eating, it 
is said to trim off an average of 
about 2% Ib. of overweight per week. 

Typical breakfast menus on the 
Rockefeller Diet offer a combination 
of hot or cold cereal and a slice of 
toast, or three varied breads (wheat 
toast, muffins, rolls, etc.) without the 
cereal. Lunch and dinner menus also 
include a slice of bread or the equiva- 
lent, such as apples with dumplings, 
or chicken with wine-bread sauce. 
Meat, eggs, fish and other protein 
foods are taken at dinner only, and 
then in moderate quantity. Milk and 
cheese are permitted in measured 
quantities as substitutes for meat or 
other protein dishes 

The diet automatically stops reduc- 
ing the dieter when he reaches his 
ideal, or normal, weight and from 
then on, keeps him there, says Look. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF rwure 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the fourth 4-week period 
ended April 21, 1956, totaled $113,- 
688,807, an increase of 34% over sales 
of $84,914,941 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. Cumula- 
tive sales for the first four periods 
of 1956 totaled $440,201,563, a 31% 
increase over $335,642,681 
for the same four periods in 1955 
The average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
1,556, compared with 1,649 during the 
1955 fourth period, a decrease of 6% 


sales of 
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Lower Wheat Mosaic 
Loss in Kansas Seen 


MANHATTAN Ky swheat 
farmers will have i r worries 
about wheat streak a soil borne 
mosaic viruses this y than any 
time in the last eight irs 

That is the predicti: y Webster 
Sill, Jr., who is in cha: of Kansas 
State College studies iruses af- 


fecting small grains, anc Ilurley Fel- 


lows, U.S. Department ©! Agriculture 
plant pathologist stati i at Man- 
hattan 

Streak mosaic, which cvused spec- 
tacular losses estimated at $30 mil 
lion in 1949 and $14 mil 1 in 1954, 


is not expected to cause damage of 


commercial significance where in 


Kansas this year. Onl) cattered 
plants which were iniected were 
found in a statewide survey, com 
pleted the middle of May 

Soil borne mosaic, 1 er the 
threat that streak mosaic has been, 
will cause damage of commercial sig 
nificance only in the northeastern 
corner of the state this year, it is 


predicted. The two plant pathologists 


found a number of infected fields in 
this area, but reported damage has 
been relatively light, since the 
weather has been too hot and dry 
for maximum development of the 


disease. Heaviest losses probably will 
occur in Atchison and Brown 
ties. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lint 


Imported Flour Trade 
Improves as Freight 


Situation Eases 


LONDON Improved trade in im 
ported flour is reported from several 
world markets, particularly from the 
U.K., as a result of an easement of 
the freight situation. In recent 
months, bottoms ha 
stymied some potential sales 


shortage of 


Space, traders report, is by no 
means plentiful, but there has been a 
revival of interest in both Canadian 


and Australian flours. Importers call 
ed for Australia flour for June-July 
shipment although the addition of 
about $2.80 ton to the price, follow 
ing the recent rise in wheat price 

retarded business. The Australian 


millers recently offered 72% extrac 
tion up to $12.82, sack 280 Ib. cif 
with 80% extraction offered at $12.75 

Canadian offerings found some ac 
ceptance at $13.30 280 Ib 
for 80% extraction and 72% at $13.97 
c.if. There has been some evidence of 
interest in Canadian soft wheat flour 
for September shipment, but the un 
certainty of the freight position 
ahead limited bookings 


sack cif 


o far 


The Canadian millers appear to be 
holding their own in competition with 
the U.K. millers’ offerings. Domestic 
quotations for 80% extraction range 
are reported at $14.427/14.70, accord 
ing to delivery zone, and $94.50% 
14.78 for 72% extraction, all for sack 
of 280 Ib 





USDA Reports IWA Sales for May 16-22 


WASHINGTON 
the May 16-22 period 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that during 
the Commodity Credit Corp 


confirmed sales of 4,103 


000 bu. of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva 


lent) under the International Wheat 
quotas 
The sales for the week included 


Agreement 


against the 1955-56 year 


101,288 cwt. of flour (236,000 bu 


wheat equivalent), and 3,867,000 bu. of wheat. The importing countries prin 
cipally involved in the week’s sales were India, Germany and Greece 


Cumulative sales by the U 
year on June 27, 


S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
1955, total 123,450,000 bu. 
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USDA Buys From 
Five Mills for 
Domestic Relief 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture has purchased 
200,000 Ib. of wheat flour and 120,000 


Ib. of cornmeal for domestic relief 
distribution from five vendors 
Vendors who obtained the orders 
were as follows: For wheat flour 
the J. Allen Smith Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., 80,000 Ib. at $5.55 ewt, f.o.b 
Knoxville; General Mills, Inc., three 
lots of 40,000 lb. each at these re- 
spective prices f.o.b.: Great Falls, 


Mont., at $4.90, $5.10 at Kansas City 
and $5.72 at Johnson City, Tenn 

The successful vendors of cornmeal 
were as follows: Lauhoff Grain Co., 
40,000 Ib. of degerminated yellow 
cornmeal at $4.30 ewt, delivered Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; the Keco Milling Co., 
McKenzie, Tenn, 40,000 Ib.— regular 

at $4.10 ewt., McKenzie; and the 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 40,000 Ib 
degermed at $4.25 ewt. f.o.b. Chat 
tanooga, Tenn 

eee 


Capital Comment 


In making available information 
about domestic relief purchases (see 
story above) the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports with pride that 
it has purchased this fiscal year more 
than 84 million pounds of wheat flour 


and more than 52 million pounds of 
corn meal 


This method of distributing US 
agricultural surpluses may be de- 
scribed as a cross between the seep- 
ing -down-from-the-top-level theory 
and the capillary attraction method 
whereby the lower level is kept in 
good physical condition in a stand-by 


work situation available for all job 
offers 
Now that Congress has approved 


the soil bank and the cotton cash sub- 
idy export provision has been agreed 
by USDA, making more than 700 jobs 
available in a cotton subsidy office 
in New York, it may seem possible 
that priority for work may be given 
to US. citizens on domestic relief 
before the U.S. is compelled to im 
port Mexican wetbacks to fill the po- 
sitions 

At least, the new positions could 
absorb some unemployed in distress 
areas and make them available for 
free market buying rather than con 
tinue the feeble efforts to sustain 
them as customers for this relief pro 
yram 


SHED 18 THE GTARF OF Lire 


Ernest French Heads 
Wichita Exchange 


WICHITA, KANSAS Ernest EF 
French, Public Terminal Elevator 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Wichita Board of Trade. A. W. Gill, 
Goffe-Carkener, Inc., was named vice 
president and Hal Ross, Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer 

Newly elected directors are 
A. Trower, C+4G Grain Co; 
Beyer, General Mills, Inc., and J. A 
R. Johnson, Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
Holdover directors are: L. R. Ginn 
Kansas Milling Co.; Loyde Spivey, 
and 


Paul 


Paul 


Farmers Co-op Commission Co 
Mr. Ross 
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WASHINGTON-—-The White House 
available the text of the 
eport on disposal of U.S. agricul- 
ture surpluses prepared for the Clar- 
Francis special committee. 

The report was prepared by Ernest 
7 tjaughman, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
if Chicago. The report is dated Oc- 
1955, and discusses generally 
the conditions surrounding the dis- 
posal of U.S. agriculture surpluses 
for the crop marketing year of 


1955-56 


has made 


erin 


tobe! 


Mr. Baughman concludes, despite 
pecial export programs developed by 
the government to dispose of these 

pluses, that “Only in the event of 
widespread and repeated crop fail- 
ures in important producing coun- 
tries would a large enough increase 
in exports be achieved to make sub- 
lantial reductions in current sur- 
of wheat, cotton and rice in 
the next few years.” 

The report goes on to forecast that 
only if long term commitments can 
be arranged with low-income, low 
consumption areas of the world for 
periods of three to five years can 
iny substantial increase be made in 
the export flow of grain surpluses. 

In this connection Mr, Baughman 
repeats previous comments by lead- 
inw U.S. agriculture economists that 
“the best opportunities for increas- 
ing exports without risking substan- 
tial displacement of U.S. exports for 
dollars or of ‘usual’ exports to 
friendly countries exist in the low in- 
come, low consumption areas,” 

The report comments that through 
the disposal of U.S, agricultural sur- 
pluses to these areas it may be pos- 
ible to support investment programs 
in the less developed nations. But 
uch disposals would result in rather 
low rate of immediate return to the 
U.S. since only over a long period 
of years would local productivity be 
increased to expand markets for U.S. 
commodities. 

The report takes a critical view 
of the origin of the surplus problem. 
It cites the rapid rate of increase 
in surpluses in recent years and at- 
tributes it to a declining rate of ex- 
ports, high levels of domestic price 
supports relative to market prices 


piu os 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Report Sees Little Hope for 
Increased Export Traffic 


and the rising output of farm com 
modities. Although some crop out 
turns have been reduced through re 
strictions such as acreage allotments 
the total agricultura] output has ris 
en, it is pointed out 


World commerce in agricultural 
commodities has fallen from 20 to 
15% of international trade since pre 
war years. This condition is attri 


buted to a 
sufficiency 
world, 


drive for national self 
throughout most of the 


Artificial Stimulants 
The dependence of U export 
trade on artificial stimulants such a 
aid programs may be 
a glance at the 


discerned by 
Jaughman analysi 
which states that in 1954-55 tw 
fifths of U.S. agricultural commodity 
exports were aided by one 
another of government aid 

The extent that these 
have gnawed away at 
may be found in the statistical mat 
ter this economist has assembled 
He says that for the current crop 
marketing year 1.8 billion dollar 
sales were made but at the same time 
$1.343 billion of export sale 
sented artificial stimulants such a 
barter, PL 480, International Coope1 
ation Administration or 
donations. 

The fears of US 
economists that dollar sales of U.S 
commodities are being displaced by 
these artificial programs are support 
ed by Mr. Baughman, who says 
“Dollar exports are undoubtedly be 
ing displaced to some extent as are 
exports of other supplier: 

Mr. Baughman notes poten 
tial increase in exports to Iron Cur 
tain nations of wheat, cotton, to 
bacco, fats and oils and butter if 
Congress should decide to amend ex 
isting laws or if the admini 
found any virtue in such a relaxation 

Summing up, Mr. Baughman say 
“Since foreign disposal does not ap 
pear to offer outlets 
the disposition ol 
of agricultural commodities in the 
next few years, the situation strong 
ly suggests that domesti 
price support and sales 
reviewed, It would 
current output of 


type oOo! 


programs 
dollar ales 


repre 


outright 


agricultural 


SOTnNeC 


tration 


adequate for 


current surpluses 


production 
policies b 
appear that ou! 


supported com 





FLOUR GROUP OFFICERS—Robert F. Schoedier, 
Chicago, (left) was elected president of the National Association of Flour 





Vanderbilt Flour Co., 


Distributors at the 87th annual convention of the group held at Baltimore 
recently. J. Ross Myers Ill, J. Ross Myers & Son, Baltimore, (right) stepped 
up to the first vice presidency, Thomas F. Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusenbery Co., 
Des Motnes, (center) is retiring president, Ben Peoples, Charles Koch Flour 
Co., Pittsburgh, second vice president, and Philip W. Orth, Milwaukee, secre- 
tary-treasurer, were not available when this photo was taken. 


modities should be brought within 
the bounds of prospective disposi- 
that all opportunitie for de- 
production marketing 
well as domestic 
explored; 
domestic 


tions; 
and 
increasin 
thoroughly 
laws pricing 


creasing 
costs as 
utilization be 
that present 


sales of surpluses at higher than the 
current market price be re-examined 
ind that some rigid high price sup- 
ports be adjusted.” 

The report runs about 112 pages 
and merely re-states a brief analysis 
of this whole situation made 2% 
years ago by a committee selected 


by Clarence Francis, specialist con- 
sultant to the White House on the 
problem. That committee 
of Raymond Barnes, p1 
Tidewater 


consisted 
sident of the 


Grain Co., Philade!phia; 


Julius Hendel, formerly with Car- 
gill, Inc.; H. E. Sanford, vice presi- 
dent of Continental Grain Co., and 
Don Stevens, executive vice presi- 


dent of General Mills, Inc. The com- 


mittee’s report consisted of about 
three typewritten pag and fore- 
cast about the same conditions as 


which Mr 
thoroughly 


those 3aughman has so 


covered in h document 


BREAD iS THE BTA re 


Pakistan May Need 
More U.S. Wheat 


LONDON Pakistan i 
from an acute shortage of 


suffering 
food, par- 


ticularly in the eastern territory, 
trade sources report. It is expected 
that an appeal will be made to the 


U.S. government for aid in the form 
of surplus wheat 

The Pakistani 
ing urged to 
a famine 


government is be- 
declare East 
The authorities 
reported to have asked the 
ment of India to assist by 
one of the ships, bringing 
of rice to India 


Pakistan 
area are 

gyovern- 
diverting 
5,000 
to Ka! ichi 


tons 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF ' 


George H. Work, 
Colorado Milling 
Official, to Retire 


DENVER—A 44-year career with 
the Colorado Millin & Elevator Co., 
Denver, will come to a close May 31 
with the retirement George H 
Work, assistant vice president and 
manager of labor relation 

Since he became a wiated with 
the company at its Greeley, Colo., 
flour mill on Oct. 1, 1911, Mr. Work 


has become well known in 
ing and grain circles 
After several years of b 
service, which 
manager of a distribut house at 
Memphis, Tenn., he was transferred 
to the general office of the company 
at Denver to develop a traffic depart- 
ment for handling th 
transportation problen 


flour mill- 


inch plant 
included 1! 


vears aS 


company 's 


He remained as general traffic 
manager until 1937 during which 
time he accumulated a wide experi- 


ence in grain traffic matters 
much to do with the « 
of freight rate 


and had 
tablishment 
adjustn ents and re 


lationships which provided a favor- 
able competitive atmosphere where 
in the company could expand 

Mr. Work was active in the indus- 
try through two world wars and 
other national emergency periods 
During and immediately following 
World War I, he served on various 


milling industry advisory committees 
which were set up to cooperate with 
the U.S. Food Administration headed 
by former President Herbert Hoover 


During World War II he participated 
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George H. Work 


counsellor in the 
federal controls ap- 
production, distribu- 
price ceilings 
1937, con- 
tinuing general supervision traf 
fic matters, he devoted more time to 
general management affairs and with 
particular emphasis on labor and per- 
sonnel relations 


In 1950 


as an industry 
establishment of 
plicable to flour 


tion and 


In the years since while 


ovel 


dir- 
officers 
instrumental in 
retirement 


at the request of the 
ectors, Mr. Work, with other 
of the company, was 
working out a 
pl in 


company 


Although he 
to maintain a 
Work and his 
nsiderable 


expects to continue 
home in Denver Mr 
wife expect to spend 
traveling 


ror time 


ene S THE STAFF ' ‘ 


Food Technologists’ 
Topics Announced 


ST. LOUIS Scientists f rom the 


North Dakota agricultural experi 
ment station at Fargo will describe 
their work which has resulted in 
great varietal improvement for 
wheats grown on the Northern Great 
Plains during the Institute of Food 
Technologists’ meeting June 10-14 at 
St. Louis 

FE. F. Glabe and P. W. Anderson of 
Food Technology, Inc. will describe 
the rtues of sesame, an oil-bearing 
seed often used to flavor bread and 


rolls by being spread over the surface 
of the baked products 

Preserving the freshness of bread 
by freezing will form another phase 
of cereal baked products discussion 


and J. W. Pence of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture’s Western Uti- 
lization Research Laboratory, Albany, 
Cal., will contribute the results of his 
work on effects of temperature and 
humidity on defrosting of frozen 
bre id 

The physical properties of doughs 
will come in for analysis. I. Hlynka, 
Canadian researcher, will describe a 
method for determining dough prop- 
erties by means of a simplified struc- 
tural relaxation curve obtained from 
load-extension diagrams obtained 


with a Brabender Extensograph 

C. W. Brabender, well known de- 
signer of instruments for the 
urement of rheological (physical) 
properties of doughs as well as many 
other types of irch tools for the 
cereal industry, will present the 
of continuous recording apparatus 
Viscosity, plasticity and coagulation 
properties are among the many phe- 
nomena to be 


meéeas- 


rese 


story 


discussed 
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NEW 


LABORATORY—Shown here is a section of the new grain products 
laboratory at North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, which was dedicated 
recently. The section shown is of the macaroni processing laboratory with 


micro macaroni processing equipment and bath for determining the cooking 
value of macaroni visible. 


North Dakota Laboratory Dedicated 


FARGO, N.D The nev 


vrain visited points of interest on the cam- 
product ratory on the campus pus. 

the North Dakota Agricultural At the noonday luncheon in the 
Collace % dedicated recently by student union, Dr. C.H Bailey, dean 
‘ E , 4 : ‘ 7 emeritus of the institute of agricul- 
he pre ‘ f the college, Dr. F. S 7 ae si 3 4 
‘ : ture, University of Minnesota, was 

Hultz. A short address alsO the main speaker. 
nm DY D1 Glenn Holm Director The session closed on a note of 
the North Dakota experiment sta- appreciation from the chairman of 
tion and dean of the school of agri- the Canadian Prairie Section, Dr. D. 
culture K. Cunningham, Grain Research Lab- 
Member ff the Canadian Prairie oratory, Winnipeg, representing the 

Section, Winnipeg, and the North- visiting chemists. 
west Section, Minneapoli f the Approximately 50 people attended, 
American Association of Cereal in addition to the college delegation. 
Chemists were present as guests of Dr. R. H. Harris, chairman of the 
the college Following the opening department of cereal technology 
( n the visitors inspected the which occupies the building, states 
ratorie and offices and then that the modern laboratories with 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 


May 24 include: 5.250 bu 








wheat, 106,- 


Domestic Activity 


653 bu 


rrain sorghum 26,3842 bu 
CHICAGO Cumulative domesti corn and 1,759 bu. barley 
| eported for th week ended 
May 23 include: 932,424 bu. corn, Export Sales 
15,039 vheat, 8,326 bu. oats and CHICAGO Cumulative export 
137 bu ( sales reported for the week ended 
My 23 include: 186,601 bu. corn and 
MINNEAPOLIS -— Cumulative do- 1 188,205 bu. wheat 
nestic ile reported for the week 
ded May 24 include: 92,984 bu MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
vheat, 64,395 bu. corn, 28328 bu port sales reported for the week end- 
harl« 68,402 bu. oats, 147,900 bu ed May 24 include: 55,538 bu. wheat 
d 4 i, soybean , 
v KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
KANSAS CITY Cumulative do port sales reported for the week end- 
t f reported for the week ed May 23 include: 50,000 bu. wheat 
ended Ma 23 includ 85.547 bu and 36,000 bu. corn as well as 196,- 
it, 99.413 bu. corn, 12,783 bu 614 bu. wheat sold for use in the 
7,969 bu. rye and 1,597 cwt non-IWA export program 
: ¥ 
¥ PORTLAND —- Cumulative export 
PORTI 1) Cumulative domes- iles reported for the week ended 
rted for the week end- May 23 include: 2,835,060 bu. wheat 
ed Ma lude: 12,600 bu. wheat 100,000 bu. corn and 1,890,000 bu 
107 bu its, 48,004 bu. bar and barley 
32. 50 vt rain sorghums 
DALLAS Cumulative export 
DALLAS Cumulative domestic sales reported for the week ended 
eported for the week ended May 23 include 2,452,226 bu. wheat 
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MILLER 


some of the latest ir 
apparatus will grea 
value of cereal qua 
North Dakota as we 


ereal research 
enhance the 

research in 
is the service 


the experiment stat contributes 
to the people of the s'ate and indir- 
ectly to the milling 1 baking in- 
dustries by assuring them of high 
quality in North D ota grown 
wheat. Similarly, the ilting indus- 
try will benefit thr h improved 
facilities for barley quality studies, 
he said 
BREAD 18 THE STAPF ve 


Pacific Dist. 9, 
AOM, Conducts 


Spring Meeting 


WENATCHEE, WASH Bolters 
and grinders were featured at the 
spring meeting of Pacific District 9 
Association of Operative Millers, held 
in the Cascadian Hotel in Wenatchee, 


Wash., recently. 
Francis Weller, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Astoria, Ore., chairman, presided 


at the meeting with 40 people in at 
tendance 

A round table discussion, aimed to 
help solve the bolters and grinders 
problem, was held with Glen Fisher, 
Fisher Flouring Mills (¢ Seattle, 
vice chairman, in charge 

The topics discussed in detail were 
as follows: Infestation control, choke 
up and emergency procedure, roll 
setting, key streams for balance 
maintenance and operation of pneu- 
matics and filters, maintenance of 
rolls and cloths, care of and import 
ance of purifiers and quality control 
in the mill 

The millers reported that they are 
modernizing their old purifiers by in 


stalling ball bearing driv metal 
hoppers, and improving the air con 
trols. Many are replacing their old 


purifiers with new models 
During the discussion on choke up 


and emergency procedure, it was 
pointed out that preventive meas- 
ures are best, and that one of the 
ways to train millers is to create 
imaginary trouble and corrective 
measures while the mill is running 


smoothly. Then when a choke up oc 
curs it can be dealt with immediately 

Infestation control is best coped 
with, by the millers, by setting up a 
sound sanitation program, consisting 
of good housekeeping habits 
inspection 


periodic 
and sampling of product 
general and spot fumigation and ap 
plying a little common sense, it 


Was 

stated 
Under the subject of roll setting, 
it was explained, that rolls should 
be set just tight enough to do the 


job and that it takes sharp rolls to 
do good milling. A bit of advice was 
passed on to the bolters and grinders, 
namely: It takes a qualified man to 
know how to set a roll, but it takes 
a much better one to know 
leave it alone 

Some of the procedures of quality 
control in the mill by 
and bolters are 


when to 


the grinder 
Proper tempering of 
wheat, wheat blends, and constant 
eye ball analysis. One of the most 
important is that the grinder and the 
bolter work together and check each 
other, it was stated 

One of the highlights of the meet 
ing was the “flow sheet of error 
test,” held for the younger 
A flow sheet with 20 known errors 
was distributed to the millers and 
the one who could find the most errors 
in 15 min. was the winner. William 
Buffum, Centennial Mills, Inc., Wen- 
atchee, Wash., won the $10 first prize 

Glen Romig, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 


con 
millers 
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PORTUGAL WHEAT DEAL 
APPROVED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced on 
May 28 an agreement between the 
U.S. and Portugal to finance purchase 
by Portugal of $7.1 million worth 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of wheat under Title I of 
Mublic Law 480. Sales will be made 
by private U.S. traders and payment 
will be made in Portuguese currency. 
Authorization No, 35-01 to finance 
purchase of $1,420,000 of wheat was 
issued to Portugal on May Ii, 1956 
with the understanding that the for- 
mal Tithe I agreement would be 
signed prior to May 81. The wheat, 
amounting to approximately 735,000 
bushels, will be bought by Federacao 
Nacional dos Industriais, d Moagem, 
17, Lisbon, Portugal. Additional au- 
thorizations will be announced later. 





ing Co., Freewater, Ore., spoke on 
the grain sanitation meeting, for the 
district, which was held in the Grand 
Hotel in Walla Walla, May 24 

It was announced that the fall 
meeting will be held in the Mult 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Septem 


ber 28-29 

The event concluded with a ban 
quet and local entertainment with 
63 in attendance 

KENTUCKY WHEAT DAMAGED 


LEXINGTON, KY. Loose smut has 
done widespread damage to the Knox 
variety of wheat in western Ken- 
tucky, according to Verne Finker, 
University of Kentucky agronomist 
The harms the head of the 
grain 


disease 








Donald M. Black 


SALES ENGINEER — Lucian 8, 
Strong, president of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald 
M. Black as sales engineer in the 
grain equipment division. Mr, Black 
attended George Washington Uni 
versity and has been associated with 
sales of grain handling equipment 
since 1951. He is now working out of 
the Minneapolis office of Strong 
Scott, serving the grain and feed in- 
dustry with equipment for mixing, 
grinding, separating and grain han- 
diing. He was with the Seedburo 
Equipment Co, three years and the 
Ralph Hegman Co. two years. His 
headquarters will be Minneapolis, 
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Flour demand was extremely drab 
last week as market developments 
failed to produce any substantial in- 
terest in new bookings. Sales were 
confined to small fill-in orders and an 
occasional replacement car, for the 
most part. Buyers seemed content 
to nurse inventories along until new 
crop prices take over, 

Sales from spring wheat mills 
dropped to a low point and south- 
western mills reported continued dull- 
ne Volume in the central states 
picked up slightly. 

jookings by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 41% of five-day 
milling capacity, This compared with 
15% the week before and was the 
lowest sales activity had dropped in 
a normal five-day week since a year 
awo. Prices were off 8@10¢ on bakery 
wrades despite a decline in millfeed 
values. Shipping directions were fair 
but reportedly hard to come by. 

In the Southwest, mills reported 
little improvement in demand with 
sales averaging only 17% of capacity 
compared with the 14% of a week 
earlier, The government figured in 
much of this business. 

Sales in the central states last 
week averaged 35% of capacity, an 
improvement from the 20@25% of 
the week before. Directions were 
fair 

export activity was quite good last 
week in the Pacific Northwest where 
some government wheat was ex- 
changed for flour, 

Rye flour sales were practically nil 
as the prices went down 5¢, in most 
CUSCEH 

Flour production in the U.S, last 
week averaged 94% of five-day cap- 
acity, compared with 96% of the 
previous week and 93% of a year 
Production declined in every 
milling center or area except the 
Pacifie Northwest where it advanced 
from 78% the previous week to 86% 
last week, Minneapolis production fell 
from 90% a week ago to 82% last 
week for the biggest point drop. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour from 
spring wheat mills last week aver- 
aged only 41% of five-day capacity, 
the lowest point of sales activity 
in a normal length week since the 
corresponding week a year ago when 
the average was 37%. Week before 
sales averaged 47% of capacity. 

Prices drifted lower during the 
week as wheat prices declined and 
millfeed values fell off, but there still 
apparently was a wide difference be- 
tween what buyers were willing to 
pay and what mills could sell at, ac- 
cording to trade spokesmen, 

What business there was for the 
week was in the form of an occasion- 
al car on a p.d.s. basis or for nearby 
requirements, 

The current doldrums are expected 
to last a little longer, but one mill 
source said that he looked for some 
business in the not too distant fu- 
ture as buyers are booked only into 
and in some cases through June. 

Prices on bakery grades of flour 
were off 10¢ sack in the week ending 
May 25 

Family flour trade contributed a 
fair share to the business that was 
done. Prices on the nationally-adver- 
tised brands did not change, but the 
private label types declined 10¢ sack. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 


avo 
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Flour Sales Continue 
Light; Production Down 


averaged 98% of five-day capacity 
compared with 96% the week before 
and 86% a year ago. Even though di 
rections were fair, mills said they 
had to fight to keep them that way 
Production of flour at Minneapolis 
last week averaged only 82% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 90% of 
the week earlier and 104% of the 
year earlier. For the Northwest as a 
whole, output averaged 95% of ca 
pacity compared with 98% the week 
before and 88% of a year ago. In 
terior Northwest mills had an aver- 
age production last week of 102%, 
compared with 103% of the week be- 
fore and 82% of a year ago 
Quotations May 28: 100-lb, cottons 
carlots: Standard patent $5.92@6.08, 
short patent $6.0276.18, high gluten 
$6.37@6.48, first clears $5.4775.93 
whole wheat $5.72@5.93, family $6.15 


7.70. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: No improvement in 
flour demand was reported by mills 
in the Southwest last week. Sales 
averaged only 17% of capacity com 
pared with 14% in the previous week 
and 36% a year ago. About a fourth 
of the week's business was for export 
or was purchased by the government 
for relief and export 

Bakery and family flour markets 
again were quiet in this area. Only a 
regular p.d.s. buyer kept the sales 
volume from being a complete blank 
Some moderate declines in price were 
possible during the week due to lower 
costs of wheat, but millfeed credits 
also were sharply lower. This kept 
flour values from reaching attractive 
levels, and since most buyers are well 
supplied at the moment, no buying 
was done. 

A moderate amount of government 
business was done during the week 
Initially, 81,000 sacks of relief flour 
were acquired, and later the govern 
ment swapped CCC wheat for 11,000 
sacks of flour to be shipped to Ger- 
many for refugee relief. Scattered 
sales to Indonesia and Venezuela 
were reported 

Quotations May 25, 
City, cottons: Hard 


carlots, Kansas 
winter bakery 


short patent $5.65@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight $5.50 
@5.55, established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.45, first clears $4.25@ 
4.60, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% 
ash clears or higher $2.20@4.10 
Hutchinson: Bakery flour was off 
5¢ last week while family flour drop- 
ped 30¢. But this proved no induce- 
ment to the trade which continued to 
hold off, well covered to the new crop 


year. That part which is on p.ds. 
basis continued to take single car- 
lots. Family flour sales were light, 


confined to small replacements to fill 
exhausted inventories. The price drop 
in family flour was brought about by 
the influx of new wheat from Texas 
and Oklahoma harvest. Operations 
continued at a good pace with mills 
operating at four days or better. Out- 
look for this short week, however, 
was down to about 3% days. Quota- 
tions May 25, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.1006.20: bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.50@5.60, 
standard $5.40@5.50 


Texas: Sales of bakery flour were 
practically nil last week and very 
small on family flour, but there was 
some government buying of flour, 


which probably amounted to 25% of 
capacity. Average running time was 
slightly better at four days a week 
Prices were unchanged, and quota- 
tions May 25 were: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.30; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.05@6.15; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.75@4.85, delivered Texas 
common points 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
slow and prices closed unchanged on 
both family and bakery flour. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points May 
26: carlots, family short patent $6.75 
76.95, standard patent $5.95@6.15; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.90 
#610, 95% standard patent $5.80@ 
5.90, straight grade $5.75 @5.85. Truck 
lots higher on all grades 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
last week with prices about 5¢ sack 
lower than one week ago. Shipping 
directions showed some improvement 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sale: 
22%, compared with 25% the preced- 
ing week and 54% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Quotations 
May 25, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.33, bakers short patent $5.67, 


24 


averaged 


(Continued on pags ) 





Upturn in Semolina Prices Fails 


To Reverse Draggy 


Two factors contributed to an ad 
vance in the prices of semolina and 


blends of 50% durum and 50% hard 
wheat last week. But even the 
stronger market failed to attract 


buyers as the draggy sales typical for 
this time of year continued to hold 
sway. 

Lower millfeed values encouraged 
mills to discontinue offering price con 
cessions for nearby shipments on 
semolina. This millfeed factor, com 
bined with export interest which lift 
ed the average price of durum, con 
tributed to a 5¢ cwt. rise in the price 
of semolina and the blends 

The price for durum wheat testing 
60 Ib. at Minneapolis was unchanged 
May 28 from the week before at $2.71 
bu. The semolina price went up to 
$6.80 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, with 
the price of the 50% durum-50% hard 
wheat going to $6.55. Granulars were 
25¢ lower. 

Retail sales of spaghetti and maca- 
roni products were slow, a condition 


Sales Trend 


that was passed back to the mills 
Production of durum mills was 

84%, down one point from the 85% 

of a week before and a year before 


Shipping directions were “not rush- 
ing,” a mill spokesman said 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis May 25, were as follows: 
*40 to 44 Ib $2.71@2.73 
60 Ib. or better . 2.66@2.71 
’ ib 2.44@2.69 
8 Ib 2.61 @2.66 
7 1b 2.58@2.63 
*Belected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 


a 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

May 21-26 168,500 141,163 84 
Previous week 168,600 *142,833 &5 
y ir ago ‘ 168.500 143.090 a5 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1966-May 25, 1956 6,782,996 

July 1, 1964-May 27, 1965 7,234,371 


*Revised 


May 29, 1956 


Millfeed Prices 
Decline More 
Before Steadying 


Millfeed prices continued their 


descent early in the week ending 
May 28, but recovered some of the 
big losses late in the week and 


seemed more steady on May 28. Net 
still ranged up to $5.50 for 
light feed in some markets. The de- 
mand for bran and standard midds. 
was light and limited production 
more than kept pace. Heavy feed 
prices held up better than bran and 
midds., but still were off $1@3. Mix- 
ers reported buying for spot 
needs only 

Formula feed business was reported 
holding at a fairly good pace last 
week in the Northwest. For the most 
part, the situation was similar to the 
previous week, 

Chick starter volume was said to 
be fair to good, and tonnage of tur- 
key and broiler feeds was very good, 
with substantially larger numbers of 
birds being raised this year. 


losses 


were 


Higher hog prices and in some cases 
special promotions were given as rea- 
sons for a fair to good demand for 
pig and hog feeds. Better volume is 
anticipated, too, as the higher hog 
prices are reflected in volume at mills. 

Dairy feed business has been hold- 
ing up better than normal because 
of the late spring, but demand now 
appears to be slowing more. 

With the climb in feed prices halt- 
ing, it appeared that there would 
be less feeder price resistance. Prices 
on a number of products were ex- 
pected to be slightly lower, reflecting 
drops in millfeed and a few other 
prices. 

Varied reports on feed business in 
the Southwest were received last 
week. On the plus side was a decline 
in carbohydrate costs which permit- 
ted substantial reductions in the price 
of low protein feeds. Protein concen- 
trates, however, remained at the peak 
level of the season, and increasing 
resistance to price was noted 

Mills indicated a fair to good vol- 
ume of sales last week with some op- 
erating at 4% to 5 days over the pe- 
riod. A few needed a sixth day to 
cover heavy promotional activity, par- 
ticularly in the poultry and hog fields. 

The bloom was off formula feed 
business in the central states in the 
week ending May with order 
backlogs dropping and some plants 
cutting back from a full week of 
operations 

Explanations are varied, but the 
major reason seems to be the swift 
run-up in prices over the last few 
weeks met some buyer resistance. It 
is believed that a stabilized market 
will go a long way toward producing 
a revival in interest. 

Some observers also point out that 
pastures are coming on in many 
parts of the country and that drops 
can be expected in specific feeds, in- 
cluding dairy. 

The setback in buying has not 
caused any significant amount of 
pessimism among feed manufacturers. 
The situation seems to be good for 
the long pull. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,402 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 


97 
23, 


compared with an output of 47,321 in 
the previous week and 46,824 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices Drift 
Lower; Premiums Also Drop 


1956 


WI | s worked t er lev- 
in t ek ending M 28, with 
leliveries dow i some 
ns off also spread 
‘ the Southwest, the high 
] t ew crop wheat ning to 
irket creasing quantities, com- 
I I ise hedging nst this 
ev p wheat and lac! f buying 
iterest exerted bearish p ires on 
the wheat arket 
Futures prices at Chik had net 
losses for the week endi! May 28 
f 6! i Kansas Cit futures 
dropped 4@5¢ and Minné is con- 
tracts were ff 5% @6%e¢. The option 
vhich iffered the biggest S Was 
July t ¢ oO 
Closir prices for whe futures 
M zo were Chicago Ju $2.01% 
1 September $2.03 De- 
ceml $2 06-2.06'%%, Ma $2.06 \2- 
i) % K is City Ju $2.02 % 
September $2.04%, Decen $2.07 %, 
M h $2.07 Minneape July 
d2.2 September $2.17 cembe! 
$2.15 
Wh prices fell off st during 
the A he biggest | ‘ were 
noted on May 22 and May it Chi 
ca Kansas City. At Minneapo 
lis the | drops came in the Decem- 
ber contract on May 22 and May 23 
prior to a ght recovery May 24 
Moisture in Southwest 
Moisture during the week fell over 
e are if the winter wheat grow- 
ing area. Kansas, northeast Colorado 
western Missouri, limited areas of 
Nebraska and Oklahoma had rains 
I il I ntensity. The ra n Kan- 
is extended to western reas most 
isture to pre t further 
deterioration in yield prospects. The 
five-da forecast issued | e the 
WeeK -« i called for scatte how- 
( ove! states, except n west 
lexa ther enhancing the itlook 
for the crop. In the Northwe warm- 
el veatne has heen fa DHle for 
field work and the completion of seed 
! j rmination of ¢ eeded 
rea ressing with good stands 
é rg ving wa eported 
0 @ WH ( pleted in western Can 
da 
N A vheat started ing in 
lume rexas and Oklahoma, but 
Wa ne up for a time b rai The 
é ru ppears to be of higher 
qualhit ind of higher yield than pre- 
harvest expectations, according to re- 
ports > far exporter } e ab- 
sorbed I bulk of the movement, 
with n n f it moving truck to 
Gulf | t Mills are A ipplied 
for curreé low flour ile Oo are 
Hu in ‘ ittle 
Hedge ng against the new crop 
heat and in anticipation f it de 
pressed th Kansas Cit nd Chica- 
future ind lack of « xport Ssup- 
port w d to have depressed Min- 
neap Current prices being paid 
by ex] te ire resulting in returns 
t the f r r about equai to the loan 
} er 
rhe rm bill w ned into 
, tl President, but it seemed 
t I particular effect on the 
irne t 
The | ty of incre ry exports 
t Feu » ment ed again 
luril t eek 
Re t wheat at the imary 
rkets fe the week ended May 24 
ta . I pNusne) t same 
the ek before, and compared 
with 8.1 lion bushels the same 
igo. Minneap had a 
I IBm5 Cal or a ri es of 
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were for 
account. 
to 774 


wheat and 212 of these 
Commodity Credit Corp 
Duluth arrivals amounted 
cars 


While there was a fairly active de- 











CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 











- . oie olin as 
mand in the cash market, it was not WEEK!.Y FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 
enough to offset the slump in the Flour production tt , ; us by & eperting currently te ix 
basic futures. Best interest was eee Miller w ! luction to capacity and to the total estimated 
, output of a milla in tl | ‘ itage 
shown in the higher protein brackets ; meng 
and premiums were up 2¢ on those M *) im M May } Ma : 29 
carrying 14% or more protein. Pre- Northwest ; ens ‘ a 
mium basis, for cars testing below on 179,634 1,114,548 1,026, 866 
Usearo 014 Oo ae 
14% protein, were unchanged. On = Central and Southea +4 tet 
May 25, the following trading ranges North Pacific Coast ‘ 819 y ’ 4 G1¢ 
prevailed: Ordinary No, 1 dark north- Total — page 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring Percentage of total 1 "4 
wheat 3@5¢ over the Minneapolis *Revised 
July price; 12% protein 4@8¢ over; » Crop year flour production 
je -_ , ercent I t ope at “ i i o 
13% protein 7@10¢ over; 14% pro- 7a Oe fuly it 
9 - mye > May 21 M M M , M May 
tein 12@15¢ over; 15% protein 16@ 195 54 é‘ 6 ryt 
20¢ over; 16% protein 26@30¢ over. morte t 6 , 1.911.08 1608.44 
‘ Rout ‘ t W ' 
Average protein content of the hard = jie.) + BY b 68, 68 81,048 
. ’ ) vot 104,865 
red spring wheat, tested at Minne- Central and ! , ’ ; 000 
apolis during the week, was 13.54%. ps POCS Vane - ! 13,899,139 14,172,804 
Trading ranges on durum wheat Total o4 i 161,89 i 16,000 
were unchanged throughout the week SOUTHWES! NORTHWEST 
with the mills providing the main Kansas City Minneapolis 
outlet (See table on page 14 ) 5-day week if « ae 6-day week Friour % ac 
The approximate range of cash capacity tivit capacity output — tivity 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 25 — h.. 4 78,500 M 000 196, s 
revious week 27 500 " j ) oot ‘ 
is shown in the accompanying table Year ago 279.860 = aes A 
together with premiums and discount . ao years ago 219,8 4 rwo ‘Zo 0 19.240 84 
ve-year average i 
factors Ten-year avet tee ive t eras 86 
ber , 7P 
No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
, Serine, 58 Ib. 50 Representative Mille Outside of Kansas "hte ed 
ndinews $2.! City (including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior milla in Minnesota, In 
Protein 6-day wee) of luding Duluth t Paul, North Dakota, 
lrotein capacity ‘ ° ‘ Montana and towa 
hee gem , May 21-25 1,021,900 01 S-day week Flour % ae 
4 See 4002.44 Previous weel 1.021.900 4 capnctit output tivity 
1¢ I te 50 @2.64 Year ago 1,021 0 M ! 164,58 466,066 102 
. 6 , . ! Two year ixo 1,021 ’ : , . ore eee +40, a+ 
I tein premium for iver 16%, ¢ each i e-ven average y r ) 447 0 64.095 a2 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale * Revised ; : — a : : 
One cent premium each Ib. over 68 Ib.,; CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 1 - 
1¢ discount « h ™%& Ib. under 68 Ib silts ¢ - , - 
Millis in I nola, Ohio, Mi Ind ' ‘ " _— 
’ PACIFIC COAST 
shiz mg * Kentucky North Carolina, e, V 
Sharp Break Noted Stain Giiceain anit Gee Principal mille on the North Pacifie Const 
A token early start to the winter eae mainte , Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
wheat harvest movement coupled capacity tivit Washington Mills 
with a light demand from mills and May 21 0 day week Miour % ao 
‘ Previou wee) f 0 ° capactt output tivity 
other prospective buyers caused a 1 edges 871.400 - , 5.200 170.478 pA 
rather sharp break in cash wheat Iwo ye uO 671,400 i ' 16.200 9167 967 "4 
, "I Te ve ‘ we ‘ 1 hi) 4,162 ( 
prices at Kansas City last week. The Ten pene re ago 0,000 ; 919 7 
first car of new wheat arriving May +} ed r a ‘ #1 
21 was followed by a few additional BUFFALO . ' " : ° 
cars and these, plus a scattering of 6-day week 
old ctr Ip offering left the market capacity Vortiand and tnterior Oregon Mille 
, Ma l ‘ 100 M ] 13% ) 124,109 90 
bare of supplies Yet, mills are in Pre ues wet 475.000 i 1 ) 110.218 19 
fairly good inventory at the present Year i659 1 191,627 on 
T w 159 ' 1 0 119,916 99 
time and most buyer! it back and rive : 80 
failed to test the market. On one day Ter ' a4 
only a single car was traded, and MILL.YERED OUTPUT 
that after the close of the pit trad- ee eee M , ' i ee eae 
ing. Until the rain caused a halt in with se n tot f (i Kar i nd the elt 
. enue na M ' t : ith 
harvesting operations in Oklahama, a — = und M = ' ' ; nT . . : ~ 
fairly good pace of new car arrivals Buffa yi ' f flour t 
was indicated at Enid. Shifting of uthwest* thweat® Huffalot Combineda** 
wy ack \ oO — _ “ (sy W ee ‘ ‘ Weekly Crop yr 
CCC stocks in view f new crop eee + lags by 4 A he seate » to Bate neoduation 65 bike 
movement is indicated in the fact 
P , Ma m4 , 16 
that out of 309 cars at Wichita Mon- ee , 
day, 301 were CCC owned. New I ; 
i ) ‘ 
wheat producers generally are sell-  j, » 2024 ' ) m 
ing the results of their harvest due 19 1,1 ’ ‘ 401,738 
19 } | ] | 
to the fact that prices are sufficiently Pa : 
above loan values to be attractive 
This is another factor in the easier — 
market No I 1H took three cargoe of white wheat 
Ar P No. 4 iit 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard win- 7 for July-September shipment. Early 
ter premiums were gen in half last ; in the week Chile took 12 cargoes of 
wee t ‘lose at ¢ over July , 
week to clo ‘ i ig over J ily on - white wheat for July shipment 
May 28 For 12.50% protein the W t ’ 1 } ‘J ird the el Japan re-entered 
% Gan . 4 , O J ’ i fey yw yee , yan -— " . 
range was 13@28¢ over and on 14% At Ft. Worth a ‘ th market for three car f 
eS ‘ ‘ 0 om Iti rv ie mirKe 0 j ? iron ‘ 
it was 15@34¢ over. July wheat wheat was reported s ¥ j t , 
90 291 / 2 | ¢ "Tl ‘ A ea 
closed at $2.02 Monday, down 5¢ 2.33 12.37, delivered Te } 
. ° . " 4 
from a week ago. Receipts totaled 410 ™on point The new crop n f Millin demand hold up fairly 
cars last week compared with 392 had heen tempor irily check I ! Nev especially for the better pro 
in the previous period and 569 a rain The rail demand was re; rted teins. Crop conditions are good, Need 
year ago limited as mills concentrated on truct ed rains were secured in the main 
yee ab 
The approximate range of cash purchass ireas east of the mountains the mid 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 25 Export wheat ile in the |] f lle of the week, but west of the Cas 
is shown in the accompanying table Northwest boomed last week th a cade rains have been localized and 
, total of 18 cargoes of wheat 1 for me sections could stand additional 
1 Dart nd Hard 16% @2.41¥ on : 
Dark aaa ~ 1 2.14% a 41 export, The middle of the week Korea moisture ind need it pretty quick 
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PROVISIONS OF NEW FARM BILL DEFINED 


(Continued from page 9) 





modities noted above and a con- 
ition reserve program. The first 


phase would involve those basic com- 
modities for the three-year period 
noted but the conservation reserve 
program, which is really an exten- 

of the agricultural conservation 
program, may run its contracts for 
periods of three up to ten years. The 


first phase is a direct action to halt 
duction on the big basic commodi- 


}) i 
It is hoped surplus disposal pro- 
will work down the existing 
irpluses of those crops. 
lhe conservation reserve program, 


the long range aspects, would take 
it of production field crops includ- 
the small grains as well as the 
basic commodities for the purpose 
of building up land which should only 
cultivated in periods of extreme 


ergency and to shift the nature 
farming in those lands to those 
better suited for the terrain, char- 


the soil and modern meth- 
ds of agriculture 


wether of 


Discourage Fringe Land Use 


For the most part the conserva- 
tion reserve program is designed to 
discourage the use of fringe or mar- 


nal land to field crop production 


Viuch of this land has been devoted 
to field crops of corn, cotton and 
vheat, and it does not lend itself 


to the mechanization of production 
ind harvest necessary if per unit cost 
of production is to be kept in line 
vith the larger and better suited 
farming land, This shift has already 
heen noted in the Southeast, where 
farming has been succeeded 
by pasture and cover crops which 


cotton 


can sustain a local livestock economy. 

lhe success or failure of the acre- 
i reserve phase of the soil bank 
is well as the conservation reserve 
iy rest on the size of payments 


which USDA may assign to certifi- 
ti which will be issued to com- 
pensate the farmers cooperating in 
the programs, Until those values are 
known it is difficult to appraise the 
potential effectiveness of the soil 
bank 


i 


Administrator Selected 


It is now understood that the ad- 
ministrator of the soil bank will be 
Ifoward Doggett, Montana farmer 


who has until recently been the chief 
viministrative aide of James F,. Mc- 
Connell, former assistant secretary of 
ivriculture 

Participation by farmers in the 
i] bank will be governed by simple 
ivithmetic worked out over kitchen 
office desks. If the 
values-which will be re- 
either in cash or kind at 
the option of the producer—repre- 
net gains the farmers will co- 
operate, otherwise farmers will con- 
production of these crops. 


tables or 


farm 
certificate 
deemable 


ent 


‘he formula which is expected to 
be used in fixing the value of these 


certificates will roughly be county 


yield for each crop during a base 
period (1953-54-55) times a factor 
he theory used in developing the 
certificate value is said to be a cer- 
tain percentage of the price support 
level for the crop each year plus 

additional allow nee to a''ow 


for seed, cost of planting and har- 
vesting. In brief the value of the 
certificates may be seen as slightly 
le than the farmer's net profit if 
he planted and harvested the crop. 

he 


soil bank also may be seen 


as contributing indirectly to the farm 
income for the crop to the extent 


that it would reduce production and 
(to the extent possible in face of 
heavy government held surpluses of 


these crops) make for higher open 
market prices. 
To be eligible for soil bank pay 


ments in 1956 and 1957 the producer 
will be required to comply with crop 
acreage allotments or base 
allotments in the case of 
Producers of the basic commoditie 
will have to make an over-all reduc 

tion of one of the tillable soil bank 
crops in the years 1953-54-55 by 15/ 

which can be put either into the 
ARP or CRP to obtain soil bank pay 

ments, But they could remain with 


acreaye 


corn only 


in the acreage allotment for those 
basic commodities, disregard the soil 
bank and obtain the going level of 


price support for the crop 
1956 Participation Possible 

In its opinion on the soi] bank pro 
visions of the legislation 
counsel's office 
statement of the 
ference committee report on the bill 
as passed which says, ‘The confer 
ence agreed to make the soil bank ef 
fective immediately as provided in th 


the general 
quotes in part a 


congressional con 


House bill. It was recognized, how 
ever, that the larger part of this 
year’s planting has already taken 
place and it is not expected that 


any large part of the crop planted 
will be plowed up or otherwise r« 
moved from production as authorized 
by Section 103. The committee rec 
ognizes that the secretary cannot be 
expected to accomplish the imprac 


ticable or to secure any large part 
of the beneficial results hoped for 
in the soil bank in 1956 but it also 


recognizes that certain farmers have 
heretofore planned to participate this 
year and it is felt that they should 
be assured the opportunity to do so 
Subsequently USDA sources said it 
is planned to attempt to get cooper 
ation from the spring wheat area 
this current crop year—-as well as for 
corn and to some degree for cotton 
However this may not mean that 
blown-out wheat land will obtain any 
wind-fall bounties in soil 
tificates. In such areas it is believed 
the soil bank certificates will be 
based on potential actual yield basis 
and not on a more favorable 
range average yield 
Furthermore other 


bank cer 


USDA 


sources 


say that preliminary discussions of 
soil bank procedure indicate that 
the first soil bank certificate values 


may be on the low side as a testing 
ground in a small way in 1956 and 
that if necessary they may 
the certificate values in subsequent 
years. 


boost 


Deadline Expected 
There also would be a deadline 
beyond which farmers would be un 
able to make soil bank contracts 
with USDA. They would not be given 
the luxury of taking their crops right 
up to the 11th hour before 
and then grasp for the 
certificates if their crop prospects 
are poor. In the case of corn this 
probably would mean that soil bank 
contracts would have to be made 

some time prior to Aug. 1 


harvest 


soil bank 


As previously mentioned oats, rye 
barley and grain sorghums are elimi 
nated from the soil bank in this bill 

Corn, however, gains separate 
treatment from other crops both in 
1956 and 1957 and thereafter 

Here is tiv basic opinion of the 
general counsel's office on the bill as 
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passed by Congress regarding the 
corn crop for 1956: 
The level of price support for corn 


in 1956 in the commercial corn area 
would not be affected. That level 
is $1.50 bu. for compliers with the 
original 43 million acreage allotment 


and $1.25 bu. for non-compliers in 
that area 
To be eligible for the $1.50 level 


of support for compliers, the 
er would on the 51 
base for soil bank 
quired to reduce his acreage of all 
tillable land by 15% of his corn 


acreage 


produc 
million acreage 


purpost be re 


NAS 


It is important to separate these 
two basic acreage controls. The 43 
million acre base only governs the 
acreage allotment provisions of the 
present farm law-—to get the $1.50 
bu. support on that acreage allot 


with 
i] total 


ment the farmer 
his farm allotment on a nation 
of 43 million 

On the other hand, the fa 


must comp! 


rmer may 


use a 51 million base acreage for soil 
bank purposes and obtain the $1.50 
level of support if he reduces his 
over-all acreage—-for example hay o1 


pastureland—-by 15% of his 51 mil 


lion corn acreage base and also be 
eligible in 1956 for soil bank pay- 
ments in the conservation reserve 
phase of the soil bank. Those CRP 
contracts, as noted above run for 
periods of three to ten years, and 
longer in the case of tree crops 

The general counsel office opinion 
or analysis says “The ecretary 
would, however, have the authority 
to support the price of corn to pro 


who do not meet the fore 
going requirements at a level of sup 


ducers 


port not in excess of the el of up 
port to producers who do meet such 
requirements.” 

Most Corn at $1.50 Bu. 

It has been subsequently learned 
that administrative decision already 
taken at USDA on the basis of the 
general counsel's analy conclude 
that most of the corn produced in 
the commercial corn belt by com 
pliers either in the 43 or 51 million 
acreage control bases will probably 
get the $1.50 bu. level of price sup 
port. Producers who comply with 
neither provision will still get the 
$1.25 bu. level of support 

After 1956 the corn price support 
and soil bank availability operate 
under another set of rule 


Starting with 
producers will be 
through 


the 1957 corn crop, 
asked to ac ter! 
referendum 


ine 


whether they 


will choose soil bank bass icreave 
allotments as against acreage allot 
ments as previously known at such 
levels of support that the secretary 
determines. Price-support-wise, that 
means the alternative Of price sup- 
port for corn in the commercial corn 
belt is at discretionary levels as de 
termined by USDA but not less than 
70% of parity or compliance with 
normal acreage allotment methods 
with price support between 75-90% 
of parity for that crop 

If the corn belt favor through 
referendum the base acreage provi- 
sions in the soil bank phase of the 


bill, producers for the 1957 crop and 
thereafter through the 1959 


crop 
would be required as 4 condition of 
eligibility for price support to stay 
within their base acreage (51 million 
acres) and devote 15% of their corn 


base acreage in corn alone to the soil 


bank 

On the other hand if producers 
favor the old acreage allotment tech- 
nique of the existing farm law of 


wuld be in 
crops for 
reserve 


1949, acreage allotments w 
effect for the 1957-58-59 
the purposes of the 


acreage 
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yrogran nd producers would have 
acreage allot 


r 
b 

to comply with these al 
ments a i condition of eligibility for 


price support but would not have to 
participate n the il bank 
Price Support at 82.5% 

Price ipport for corn in the nor 
commer rn belt under the bill 
will be 82.5% of the level of support 
for the commercial corn belt or ap 
pro ite $1.24 bu. with no acreage 
restrictior 

It ht be reiterated that for the 
1956 corn crop to gain soil bank eli- 
ribilit the commercial corn belt 
farme iy reduce his overall tillable 
acreage of all land by 15% of his 
proportionate share of the 51 million 
corn acre » base and also get price 


$1.50 bu 


For the 1956 crop of corn, eligibility 
for the | bank is through contri- 
butions to the conservation reserve 
phase of the soil bank, whereas in 
1957 and thereafter with the qualifi- 
cations noted immediately above the 
cor ( corn belt farmers would 
meet their | bank eligibility stand- 
irds only through corn acreage base 
reductior to the creage reserve 
phase of the 41 bank 

The |e f pric upport for oats 
rye barley and rain sorghums for 
1956 will he it 76% of parity This 
is one of the concessions granted in 
the bill by the administration 

| 1957 and thereafter if price 
upport made available for non- 
compliance corn in the commercial 
corn belt the pri upport level for 
oat rye, barley and grain sorghums 
will be not le than 70% of the par- 
ity price w those crops, or such 
highe ‘ which th ecretary in 
his discretion sees as reasonable in 
relat to the leve ff price support 
for non-compliance corn 

Export Two-Price Plan 

A two-price plan for rice for ex 
port and domestic ile is contained 
in the bill now waitin iction at the 
White House. This provision rests on 
the discretion of th secretary ol 
igriculture but since this provision 


ha met with 


t heated opposition of 

the State’ Department it seems im 
prot ible that it would get any ip 
proval from. thi idministration at 
this time 

If either cottonseed or soybean 
are granted price support the other 
crop must be upported at levels 
enabl them to compete on equal 
term the bill state 

The transitional schedule of the 
bask crops of wheat, corn and 
peanuts would be hat!ted in its slid- 
in cale downward course for 1957 
and USDA is asked to submit a re- 
port on a better method of improv- 
ing the parity formula to Congress 
by not later than Jan. 1, 1957. 

Feed Wheat Deal Rejected 

The authorization to USDA to sell 
100 million bushels of low grade mill- 
ing wheat for feed was rejected in 
the conference committee is was 
the lifting of penalties of wheat 
grown on farms for seed or feed 
where rown, In thi respect the 
Farm Act of 1949 remains unchanged 


Pennsylvanians Set 


Convention Date 

EPHRATA, PA.—The_ Pennsyl- 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn 
will hold its annual convention Sept. 
23-25 at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Reading, Pa., it has been announced 
by Richard I. Ammon, secretary 


vania 
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Northwest Production 
Men Discuss Gadgets 


MINNEAPOLIS A st de- 
ind igets for us¢ iKkery 
auct I VOTK were dest ed for 
e! f the Northwestern Pro- 
Mi Club at the M 1eet- 
it the Hasty Tasty C Minne- 
Will I Home Bak« Roch- 
ter, Min: utlined the u f a 42- 
al iter tank kept pern ently in 
valk-in cooler; a doug! st for 
fting weights up to 1,000 lb. and 
irious type if cutters for rolls. A 
ravity flow fat feeder f frying 
loughnut is described by Harold 
Frantz, Pillsbury Mills, In Minne- 
ipolis. Cliff Johnson, Milk House 
Bakery, St. Louis Park, Minn., told of 
use of a stea oker 
for cream and pie filling ninat- 
the iporation problen 
Among the devices explained by 
( t Myt Myhr Bakery, Minne- 


scoop for h rd rolls 
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and Vienna bread, the being 
made out of a pan with one side cut 
out, and a notched board for decorat- 
ing cakes and a gadget for making 
fig bars 

A compression board for the 


scoop 


moul- 


der was explained by W. A. Richards, 
Brolite Co., Minneapolis, and John 
Schuster, Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 


apolis, told of using a cellulose sponge 
for soaking up and applying egg wash 
He also showed n for a cone 
shaped metal device for applying jel- 
lies and jams to rolls 

The session was moderated by Bert 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 


a desig 


ind A. E. Grawe! bury Mill 
Inc., Minneapolis, \ rogram chair 
man 

A mofion was a ed to present 
each retiring president the produc 
tion club with a pla the nple 
tion of his term. |] tion will be 
retroactive to inclu group's first 
two presidents, | W Wortman 
Zinsmaster Baking Minneap 
and Mr. Jassoy, as \ the current 
president, Donald Br Milk House 
Bakery 

The season's final eting is sched 


uled for June 12 wit 


be the topic 


en foods to 





E. M. Leaver Heads 
Kellogg Sales Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH I M 
Leaver has been elected pr 
the Kellogg Sales Co and vice 
president in charge of sales of the 
Kelloge Co, Announcement was mac 
by W. H. Vanderploeg, president and 
general manager of the parent Kei 
loge Co. of Battle Creek, Mich 

Mr. Leaver has been with Kellogg 
30 years. He became a vice presi 
dent of the Kellogg Co, in 1952 and 
a director in 1954 


sident of 
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USE QUAKER 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANT: 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















PRODUCTS OF GRAIN MILLERS 
from Minnesota, Missouri and 
Kansas 


express speed 


ire shipped to m urket daily on 


“Early Birds 


One day faster to the East— 


for any product—via the “Early Birds” 


Sacks of flour for the baking industry, 
packaged flour tor supermarkets and 
corner grocers arrive one day faster and 
fresher at terminal markets in Buffalo, 
Boston and New York—when shipped 
via New York Central “Early Birds.” 

The saving of one day’s shipping time 
means inventories, warehouse space and 
personnel are reduced at destination 
points. Less capital and interest is tied 
up in perishable commodities. Shipments 
arrive in excellent condition, with less 
shrinkage and spoilage. The cost of in- 
surance is reduced. 

Freight cars arriving from west of the 


bender 


Mississippi and south of the Ohio Rivers 


merge with the “Early Bird” fleet at 
East St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and Cin 
cinnati Gateways. Local-origin freight 
departs on “Early Birds” from East St 
Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve 
land, Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston and New York 

No matter if you ship perishables or 
general freight, routing shipments via 
New York Central’s “ 
means finer, 
New York Central Freight Salesman 


“Early Birds” can 


Early Birds 
faster service. Ask your 


to show you how the 


serve your needs. 








no extra cost 





Now... three more 
“EARLY BIRDS" 


CHICAGO tc BALTIMORE... 
DETROIT tc BALTIMORE... 


Between 


CINCINNATI anc DETROIT 


Shippers 
day by routing freight i “Early Bird 


md receivers can now save a 


service trom Chicago and Detroit to 
Jaltumore 

“Early Bird” fast, straight-through 
service between Cincinn ati and Detrouw 
(both seven hours 


ways) saves m ship 


ping time 








New York Central System 


Route of the 


“EARLY BIRDS” 
General Offices: 


466 Lexington Avenue, 


the one day faster freight service 


New York ys N, i # 
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MEXICAN WHEAT FIELD—Here is a typical field of wheat in the vicinity 





- ee ate 


of Cludad Obregon, Sonora, Mexico, Irrigation helped produce this excellent 


stand. Approximately 500,000 acres of land in the Yaqui Valley, in which the 
Langdon increase crop Was grown, are irrigated for wheat and cotton, the 


two principal crops, 


international team- 
augmented by similar fine co- 
operation among U.S, railroads, seed 
handiers and farmers, this month 
climaxed another triumphant battle 
in the fight to develop a rust-resistant 
durum wheat, 


\ display of 
work 


A rush schedule which was timed 


by hours was needed to move the 
winter inerease”" crop of a _ rust- 
resistant durum strain known as 


Langdon from the state of Sonora, 
Mexico, 2,500 miles to North Dakota. 
Some 85 anxious North Dakota farm- 
their wheat planting 
chedule so that they could seed the 
Langdon strain this year. 

tetween 8,000 and 9,000 bu. of the 
new strain were produced in Mexico 
and moved to North Dakota, but not 
without some tense moments, First, 
the harvest in Mexico was later than 
normal this year, Between the Mexi- 
can harvest and planting in North 
Dakota much work had to be done 
under exacting conditions, The wheat 
had to be dried to remove excess 
moisture. Then it was cleaned, sacked 
and treated with fungicide. Finally it 
was loaded into seven railroad cars 
with the Rock Island, North Pacific 
ind Great Northern railroads assist- 
ing in moving the wheat in refri- 
werated cars northward, The refri- 
eration provided low temperatures 
while in transit to simulate the usual 
period of winter dormancy, 

Most anxious, perhaps, about the 
entire project was Donald G, Fletch- 
er, executive secretary, Rust Preven- 
tion Assn. which group supervised 
the inerease project. But cooperation 
on all sides made the movement suc- 
cessful. Men like Harold F, Smith, 
Grand Forks (N.D.) Seed Co., who 


er delayed 


handled the distribution to 34 grower 
units in the Grand Forks lent 
valuable assistance 

While success has crowned the pro 
ject thus far, everyone connected with 
it, looks to further achievements in 
the form of a good crop this summer: 





RECEPTION—One of the seven car- 
loads of rust resistant durum seed 
wheat which was rushed to North 
Dakota this month from the increase 
plot in Mexico found this foursome 
awaiting its arrival at Devils Lake, 
N.D. Left to right: Robert Brown, 
Robert Brown, Jr., and Roy Perske, 
all Crary, N.D., durum farmers, and 
Paul E. R. Ahrahamson, McCabe 
County, N.D., agricultural agent. The 
seed wheat, of the Langdon variety, 
was promptly hauled by durum farm- 
ers to their fields for planting. 
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It is hoped that the seed will produce 
in the neighborhood of at least 135,- 
000 bu. when harvested. If hopes are 
realized normal production of about 
40 million bushels of Langdon wheat 


in the North Dakota area could be 
reached by 1958 
rhus progresses the war against an 
old enemy, wheat rust 
e®e@ 8 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS— 


kexpanded research in agricultural 
urged by the U.S. De- 
Agriculture Agricul- 
tural Research Policy Committee at 


its meeting in Washington recently 


economics wa 


partment of 


This advisory group, established 
under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, devoted its regular sec- 


ynd-quarter session to a review of 


izricultural economics research and 
closely related work in the depart- 
ment, and discussed a number of pro- 


posals for future investigations in this 
field 

Among high-priority research needs 
cited by the committee were 
of existing and proposed programs, in- 
creased study of the effects of farm 
prices on production of agricultural 
commodities; effects of changing diet- 
ary and other food habits and con- 
umers’ attitudes on the demand for 
farm products; more complete sur- 
veys of farmers’ income and expendi- 
tures by economic classes and types 
of farms; and determination of the 
relationships that exist between agri- 
culture and other phases of the na- 
tional economy 

Most of the research 
the committee is 
Agricultural Economics 
the USDA's Agricultural Marketing 
Related work, both in that 
igency and in the Agricultural Re- 
earch Service, was considered 
Additional studies regarded by the 
group as especially important in- 
cluded analyses of the effects of ad- 
vertising and merchandising pro- 
grams on the marketing of agricul- 
tural products; research on the eco- 
nomic impact of new techniques de- 
eloped for farm-product utilization; 
determination of the economic con- 
sequences of consolidation of agricul- 
tural marketing firms; and increased 
tate-federal cooperative research on 
production-economics factors in dif- 
ferent farming areas 


prices for 
and higher wages for employees are 
evidence of continuing progress and 
efficiency in grocery manufacturing 
and distribution, according to Paul 8. 
Willis, president of Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc. 
tail prices now at their 
lowest levels since 1950, Mr. Willis 
points out, while average hourly earn- 
ings of employees in food processing 
have risen to new peaks. 


analy ses 


reviewed by 
conducted in the 
Division of 


service 


also 


Lower food consumers 


Average re- 


food are 
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FORCED AIR DRYING—Changes in 


on-the-farm storage structures equip- 
ped to dry grain with forced air may 
result from U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture air-flow studies, which show 
that grain-drying efficiency is mark- 
edly influenced by structure design 

This research indicates that drying 
is most efficient when forced air flows 
directly through the grain from the 
point of air intake to the point of ex- 
haust 

Applying this finding to present-day 
farm storage structures, engineers of 
USDA's Agricultural Research Ser 
ice iy that more direct air flow can 


be achieved by use of perforated 


floors or by increasing the number 


and reducing the spacing between air- 


supply ducts. Generally these changes 


would mean more expensive storage 


buildings for farmers to build or buy 
Ilowever, the greater drying effi- 
ciency afforded would permit a reduc- 
tion in the capacity and power re- 
quirements of the fan used to move 


air through the grain. Or, if the fan 
kept unchanged, 
grain could be dried with 


powe! 


capacity was 
bushels of 
the same 


more 


Department research engineers are 
studying these they relate 
to farmers’ drying various 


factors, as 
needs for 


grains, in an effort to determine the 
most economical floor and duct de- 
signs for storage bins and buildings 


The importance of this research is 
related directly to the growth of on- 
the-farm grain drying. The need for 
farm that will maintain sur- 
plus grains at top quality, the avail- 
ability of low-cost electric power for 
fan operation, and the switch to me- 
chanical harvesting (to offset the loss 
of farm manpower) are making 
forced-air drying equipment a 
sity on many midwestern farms 

Studies have been conducted by 
agricultural research service engi- 
neers at Ames, Iowa, and they demon- 
strate that, under forced-air drying, 
stored grain does not dry simultane- 
ously throughout the structure. In 
drying proceeds on a “front’ 
occurring first where air contacts the 


torage 


neces- 


stead 


grain, last where air is exhausted 
When air is introduced only at in- 
tervals, so that much of the drying 


air must follow curved paths through 
the grain, drying along these fronts 


will be slower than that occurring 
along the straight-line path of air 
flowing directly from intake to ex- 
haust. Drying in such storages is 


completed only when the grain along 
the most devious air-flow path is dry 

This, USDA states, was shown by 
experiments carried out in a quonset- 
type grain storage structure, in which 
air was fan-pulled through spaced 
vents in the outer wall and 
charged through a screen tunnel that 
ran full-length down the center of the 
at ground level 


dis- 


storage 
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THE ‘PLEASANTEST ADVENTURES’ 


EADERS of The N western Miller's edi- 
R rials doubtless h joted and remarked 
ipo e improvement the quality and flavor 

the page’s contents du! the past two months 

rhis xplainable by 1 fact that the editor 

iway from his desk and the task of filling 

the page fell upon his pable and indulgent 
issociate 

he editor has come |! Kk from an air journey 
to the Mediterranean, which did not include the 


Near East, as was intended when he made his 


idieu to the Miller's family of readers. Upon near 
pproach to the Holy Land, a travel goal long 
ntemplated, proved too unholy to warrant in- 
pection Dy me whose motive and need were no 
re compelling than rel us sentiment. In con- 
quence, the editor and his wife bestowed them- 
vholly upon the endly hospitality of 
It ind Greece. There th found peoples acutely 
" f the good ind helpfulness of 
( { profound! rateful. They came 
th t conviction that these were hard- 
I 1 deserving peopl who were bril 
trating th ential rightness and 
tent the Marshal 
rhe tor, habituall erse to converting 
time into a post: holiday, visited no 
flour 1d did nothi promote the export 
flour t le f his own « t To his credit it 
in be 1 only that he « imed vast quantities 
icaroni products, set in such proliferous 
i tive form as possible only where 
Ita i lence is most inal and authorita- 
tive. Al which was washed down, of course, 
th suitable quantities of excellent native wines 
It seemed clear to the editor that the Ameri- 
can economic missions to Italy and Greece had 
earned the confidence, respect and cooperation of 
the Italian and Greek peoples. The material aids 
vere ble and their influence in countering 
Communistic encroachment was obvious. Economic 
vants, however, were observed to be still so great 
is to be a continuous political liability. There is 
reat need of machinery and power. Agriculture 
wa een to be intense and laborious almost 
medieval in its facilities and methods 
Addressing his office associates, the editor says 
he did no worrying about home folks or the of- 
fic d found both flourishing when he got back 
It seemed to him “nice, though disconcerting, to 
et ich new and unmistakable evidence that one 
not indispensable.’ He has indulged in the usual 
jingoism about how glad he is to get back to 
God's Country,"’ and seems to recall a line from 
Robert Louis Stevenson to the effect that no mat- 
ter how far you may roam from the home fireside 
you are likely to find when you sit by it again 
that “the pleasantest adventures are those we do 
not » I seek 
BREAD 1S THE STs rire 
SALESMEN NEEDED 
NI f the high spot f the recent Millers 
() National Federation convention was the 


cholarly inaugural addre of the new president, 

G. S. Kennedy, who dwelt at some length on the 

nost perplexing problem of the flour milling in- 

dustry, the continuing decline in the per capita 
consumption of wheat products 

If we do nothing else this year,”” Mr. Kennedy 

iid, “I would like to see us embark on a program 


yuld have one basic result: broadening the 
the the 
t our contemplating 


which wi 
market for 
milling industry does not perm 


wheat foods economy of 


in expenditure of millions but there is no ceiling 
n ingenuity or enthusiasn on good ideas. We 
can't afford not to be aggressive in this area.” 
And ressiveness is necessary. For it is 
large the sales aggressiveness of competing foods 


that has ! 


reed bread to 
diet. In the U.S 


in the average 
today at the 


way 
and particularly 
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there i i 


levels 
Homemakers -wiint 
different foods and are willing to pay for the 
The average supermarket grocery is reputed A 
about 1 


high family income 


variety in 


current 


demand for foods 


some 7,000 items as against 
fifteen years ago. That kind of competition 
consumer attention makes the going rather r« 1 
for foods which let their glamour fade 

Wheat products have not been rejected by 


to carry 


consumer. Let us not forget that all wheat pi 
ucts have not suffered per capita losses. Cook) 
of which there exist an almost endiess variet 


have shown a steady increase in consumpti 


Cake mixes certainly have been popular with 1 
consumer and have carved new markets for the 
selves. The 


as they « 


mix makers are adding varieties as fa 
in develop them 
paste products appear to be able to make modest 


Spaghetti and simil 


per capita gains despite the overweight bugab 
ind the heritage of a fading immigrant market to 
overcome 

Back in the days of the great economic depre 
bakers that could help 
sales volume with variety and so variety of prod 
World War II 
put an end to this for a number of reasons includ 
price 


sion found sustal: 


they 
ucts bloomed in the baking industry 


ing labor ceilings vs. advancing 


costs and plenty of consumer demand for standard 


scarcity, 


loaves. Bakers were forced toward production of 
the fewest possible varieties at the highest possi 
ble man-hour efficiency obtainable. The goal has 
remained substantially unchanged since that time 
aided and abetted by certain changes in the struc 
ture of retail grocery distribution 

Taking account the 
production in small retail bakeries as 
changes toward standardization in baking, it can be 
fairly that with few the 
past 15 years bread marketing as a has 


into reduction in bread 


well as 


during 
whole 


said exceptions 


moved in a direction exactly opposite that of the 
generally. No, flour products have 
rejected by the They 
been outsold or perhaps, more accurately, there has 
ingenuity applied to their 
To a large extent this has been involuntary and 
the 


feed industry 


not been consume! have 


been insufficient sale 


forced on the breadstuffs industries by eco- 
nomic climate 

But there are hopeful signs. Bread merchandis- 
ing is showing evidence of changing direction 
Variety products are increasing. And there 
been notable individual achievements with variety 
breads like the well-publicized Pepperidge Farms 
Promotions such as Sandwich Month 
and Picnic Month are selling variety of bread use 
to the 
There should be no let up in this sales effort 

To build bigger markets for flour 
is not necessary to change eating habits. It is only 


have 


success story 


consumer and deserve greater support 


products it 


required that people eat as much of these products 
tomorrow as they do today. If this can be achieved 
or even nearly achieved, population increases will 
supply the base for expanding sales for some years 
to come 


SREAO i8 THE STAFF Ui re 


ANOTHER DISAPPOINTMENT 
calculations of 


HE 
pearance for 1955 


Department of Agriculture are 
to flour millers since they indicate a 


flour 
issued by the 


per capita disap- 
recently 
a disappointment 
continuation 
of the decline in per capita disappearance as well 
as a small over-all loss in total disappearance in 
the US 


on a calculation for any most recent year because 


One should not put too great a reliance 





sometimes intro- 
until 


abberation 


stocks 


revealed 


fluctuations of year-end 


not some 


the 


duce an error which is 


subsequent time when becomes 


plain to see in retrospect 

Keeping that in mind, however, it may be worth 
pointing out that the drop of some 2.5 Ib. a person 
1954 to 1955 is a rate of decline higher than 
the post-war average of yearly per capita losses 


from 


Since 1947 the average decline per capita has been 


2 lb. a vear on the calendar year basis and 2.2 Ib 


the 
variation in 


difference being 


the 


on a crop year calculation 


mostly due to a small starting 


point 
use at 
dis- 


domestic flour 
level at 
ippearance has stood since the war and a point 
Little the thirties, the 
yearly loss in per capita flour consumption should 
d 2 Ib. If it 
rather 


In order to maintain 


iround 200 million sacks, a which 


only a below the average of 


not exces does exceed that fiyvure con 


tently orn large holes are going to 


tart showing in domestic markets 


Lately the U.S. has been gaining population at 
2,800,000 per 


an additional outlet 


in average rate of about persons 


year, Which in theory provides 
each year, at use 
level f some 3,388,000 ewts 
level of 166 
per capita decline means a 
balance off 


course, it is 


for flour current per ci 
At the pre 


YOO O00 


pita 
sent popu 
persons, a 2-Ib 
3,330,000 sacks, 

the 
not 


lation around 


loss of 
just about enough to new Cus 
tomer eacn 


that but 


year. Of as simple as 


those figures epitomize the current prob 
lem ina general way 

Although the effect on the miller is the 
it is likely that not all of the decline 


in per capita disappearance of flour is due to lowe1 


same 


in either case 


consumption of baked products. There is good rea- 
think that the incurred in 
the shifting of bread production from the home to 


son to some of loss is 


the bakery where flour is used more efficiently 
than in the kitchen 
areand S Tre erarr oF Lire 


DISTRIBUTORS EYE THE FUTURE 


LOUR distributors, at the recent Baltimore 
convention of the National Association of 


Flour Distributors, frankly acknowledged the 
problems facing them. These problems are many 
ind complex, but there was quite properly no 
disposition to consider them insoluble. This sec 


tion of the 


ious situations in 


flour industry has survived many ser- 


the past, although always with 


rievous boss¢ in personnel 


lo a greater extent than at previous conven 
tions the selling and merchandising problems of 
flour distributors were discussed candidly and 


openly aj Baltimore Thinking was oriented 


toward the future, not the past, The theme of 
the conference was aptly phrased: “Let's Call a 
Spade a Spade.” 

J. Ro Myers, III, Baltimore, newly-elected 
first vice president of the association in com 
menting, prior to the convention, upon the flour 
trade outlook, wrote 

ur national organization, some three years 


planned to bring younger men into the posi 

tion of leadership, as it was their future that was 
considered most important. Today, all adminis 
trative offices are held by men under forty, with 
many year ahead of them. However, we are 
ively worried about the future, and therefore 
vish to examine it most carefully to see if it 


contains the profit necessary to insure a success 


ful future 
attitude, e 


realities, 


Such an idencing wise forethought 
if followed through by 
helpful to it 
The 
organization 


at d 
the association 
and to the 


now 


awareness of 
certainly should be 
industry as a whole 


the 


flour young 
have 
responsibilities Several 
the association are following in 
the footsteps of their fathers. They have for 
excellent 


men heading national 


great and opportunities 


of the officers of 
thei 


mm WorTK in 


background 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Collective Buying 

groups of British bakers 
are reported to be considering the 
buying of imported flour. 
The idea is not new: it has come up 


several 


connective 


before, but nothing tangible devel- 
oped. Now, however, there appears 
to be determination on the part of 


some bakery leaders to go more deep- 
ly into the matter, 

efore World War I, flour blend- 
imported and domestic 
was an important facet 
british baking industry. The 
died out during the war 
e imported flour was no longer 
available to the bakers, Supplies were 
to the mills for admixture with 
the production of the U.K. plants. 
In the post-war years, the practice 
of importing under government aus- 
pices and admixing continued, At- 
tempts were made by the importers 
to obtain government approval for 
the free cireulation of imported flour, 
but it was not until 1953 that re- 
strictions began to be removed, 

hy that time, many younger men 
had come into the baking industry 
and they were not familiar with 
blending. They knew nothing of im- 
ported flour or of the advantages 
to be derived from its use, 
the consumers demanded 
the national loaf, ostensibly of 80% 
extraction, because it was consider- 
ably cheaper, through subsidization, 
then the whiter loaf of around 72% 
extraction, There was little need to 
wo to the trouble of improving flour 
quality to give better bread, 

Now, the situation is changing. At 
the end of September, the subsidy 


ing using 
prod ction 
of tiv 

practice 


pecau 


sent 


Besides, 


will be withdrawn and the trade ex- 
pects the public to demand whiter 
bread. Thus, blending will become 


important. Imported flour will be in 
demand and standing to gain from 
this development is the Canadian 
milling industry. 


Price Squeeze 

Concurrent with this will be an at- 
tempt to squeeze lower prices out 
of the Canadian millers. Collective 
buying is a move in this direction. 


The bakers, mindful of the suc- 
cess of the big chains, particu- 
larly Allied Bakerles, in forcing 
the Canadians to clip prices, hope 
to do the same, By blending im- 
ported flour with supplies from 
the British mills, the bakers 
hope to cut up to 70¢ a sack of 
280 Ib. off the price, 


This may be optimistic. Individual 
flour traders think it is. Neverthe- 
less, there is a chance to do busi- 
ness and it may be possible to find 
a line of agreement which will be 
satisfactory to both sides, In any 
the interest of the British bak- 
ers in renewing the blend system 
is one to be encouraged. The young- 
er men are being told about the high 
quality of Canadian flour and they 
are anxious to try their hands at 
making a real loaf of bread. 


U.K. Subsidies 


The British government is to con- 
tinue its subsidy payments on wheat 
and other grains for the 1956-57 sea- 
Guaranteed minimum producer 


case 


son 





prices have been established for 
wheat at the equivalent of $2.27 bu 
for rye, $1.63 bu., for barley, $1.57 
bu., and $1 bu. for oats 


The guaranteed price for wheat 
is 3¢ bu. lower than the price for 
the 1955-56 season, but barley has 


been increased 9¢ and oats 7¢. This 
it is hoped, will persuade farmers to 
cutback their wheat production and 
concentrate more on feed grains 
The wheat payment is graded from 
$2.06 bu. to $2.44 bu., the higher 
price being paid for delivery late in 
the season. The purpose of this is 
to promote orderly marketing by in 
ducing farmers to refrain from sell- 


ing all or the bulk of their wheat 
at or immediately after the harvest 
when the mills and elevators are 


usually overstocked 


Locust Invasion 

Israel is having locust trouble. A 
quarter of a million acres in north 
ern Negev, where the harvest 


was 
expected to be bountiful this year 
are black with locusts. The insects 
have invaded Israel from Jordan in 


greater numbers than at any time 
since 1915. The situation is looked 
upon 48 serious 
U.S. Wheat for India 
The government of India has de- 
cided to build up a stockpile of wheat 
is an emergency reserve. The total 
involved is one million tons and the 
whole amount is to be imported 
probably from the U.S 


Ajit Prasad Jain, minister of 
food and agriculture, says that 
his government proposes to make 
two stipulations before closing 
the deal with the U.S. Firstly, 
the Americans must give a sup- 
ply guarantee for a certain num- 
ber of years; secondly, the prices 
must compare favorably with 
those ruling on the domestic In- 
dian market at the time of pur- 
chase. 


Mr. Jain says that his government 
has a suspicion that prices of wheat 
deliberately maintained at a 
“highly artificial” level by the ex- 
porting countries. Accordingly, it is 


are 





Norwegian Miller Visits Minneapolis 





OLD TIME MILLING—Smiling Fritz Schiess, Buhler Bros., Inc., Minneapolis 
(left) shows Christian Schoning, Vaksdal Molle, Bergen, Norway some early 
examples of milling methods, part of the collection in The Northwestern 
Miller’s Club Room. Mr. Schiess is holding an Indian grain grinding stone 
found in one of Geronimo’s hiding caves at Sombrero Butte, Arizona. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Currently visit 
ing milling and marketing centers in 
the U.S. and Canada is Christian 
Schoning, plant engineer with Vaks- 
dal Molle, Bergen, Norway. M: 
Schoning attended the Association of 
Operative Millers technical confer 
ence at Dallas. 

The bulk flour storage plant at 
Vaksdal is claimed as one of the 
biggest in the world with a capacity 
of 8.8 million pounds, The mill itself 
can produce 3,500 cwt. basis 24 hours 
operation. Incorporated in the plant 
are rye, barley and feed manufactur 
ing facilities. 

The mill, modernized in 
equipped with Buhler Bros 
ery. 

The Vaksdal plant is government- 


1938, is 
machin- 


owned with the authorities 
ling 95% of the shares. It was built 
by the Meyer family in 1870 but 
the interest was sold out to the gov- 
ernment during World War I. Un- 
der the system of controls practiced 
in Norway, the milling firm does not 
own the grain or the flour. It is paid 
for storing, grinding and merchandis- 
ing. Although it is a government 
mill, Mr, Schoning explains, it re- 
ceives no privileges from the govern- 
ment owners. It has to compete 
with other mills, including the Piene 
mill in the Trondheim area in which 


control- 


Vaksdal has a 51% interest. There 
is no competition pricewise, since 
all prices are controlled. But there 


is considerable competition from the 
quality standpoint 








FLOUR MILL TO CLOSE 


MEDICINE HAT—Colin A. Moir, 
manager, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has announced that the 
local mill and office of the company 
will be closed this month. It is in- 
tended to keep the elevator in opera- 
tion. The mill, which has a capacity 
of 3,000 sacks, is being closed as an 
economy measure. 

Several of the staff of 45, includ- 
ing Mr. Moir who has 45 years of 
service with the company, will be re- 
tired on pension. Others will be ab- 
sorbed in the operation of the ele- 
vator. The remainder will be given 
separation allowance of one week's 
pay for each year of service with 
the company. 

This is the second Lake of the 
Woods mill to be closed this month, 
as the Brantford, Ontario, mill is alse 
to discontinue operation. 





desired to see that 
size is worked at 
consider to be 


this 
Indians 
pi ices 


any deal of 
what the 
‘reasonable’ 


India Backs IWA 


The government of India has 
decided to join the new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, begin- 
ning Aug. 1, 1956. India’s quota 
of wheat is only 200,000 metric 
tons against one million metric 
tons under the present agree- 
ment which expires in July. 
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Enrichment Use by 
World Reported on 
Limited Scale 


MINNEAPOLIS—As far 


ascertained after world-wide inquiries 


as can be 


by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
and by The Northwestern Miller's 
research staff, only four countries in 
the world, besides the U.S., impose 
compulsory flour enrichment require 
ment They are the U.K., Denmark 
Chile and Brazil. Of these four, all 
except Chile extend the regulation 


to imported flour 


Optional enrichment is permitted 
in Austria, Canada, Cermany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and 


Switzerland, Both Canada and Swed- 
en have laid down standards of en- 
richment. New legislation on the 


subject of enrichment is to be intro- 


duced into Western Germany. Pro- 
vision for optional enrichment has 
been made by some state govern- 


ments in Australia and it is expected 
that other will follow this 
example 


states 


South Africa 
Zealand forbid enrichment with ar- 
tificial vitamins, but the French au- 
thorities are considering new legisla- 
tion which may permit usage 


France and New 


In some countries where enrich- 
ment is permissible, it is required to 
obtain prior authorization for usage, 
particularly in cases where the mil- 
ler or baker proposes to use enrich- 
ment as an advertising point 

Many 
have 


countries do nat appear to 
given any consideration what- 
soever to enrichment and have no 
knowledge of the case made out for 
its adoption 

The list of countries adopting en- 
richment is not yet complete because 
some inquiries have still to be an- 
swered 
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Canadian Planting 
Makes Progress 


WINNIPEG—Warm st weather 
tat peedy plant of the 

ifter nume! delays. 

{ et ‘ of the max rains are 
1 the ground and by the end of 

the veek vith continue favorable 
ithe! ling should be practical- 
completed. The only exception will 

be a few late fields of barley and 
bout 5é f the flax. It is still 
rather difficult to indicate the acre- 
e changes at this time farmers 
ections of the west were 

forced to change their planting pro- 


in Hpecause 


of the delayed spring. 


Rainfall from the first of April to 
late ha been below normal and 
iny sections in the three prairie 
pl nee vould welcome precipita- 
tior It ither ection however, 
flood occurred, the moisture 


to exce ive 


Very 


onditior ] good 
f showing 


year’s crop 


round and weed growth 
ha ! rly been retarded by the 
cold, backward spring. There is no 


ndicatior f insect activity to date 
rh t report of the plant path- 
oratory, released May 24, 
licate there is no evidence of a 
orthwal! yvement of rust spores 
tr é in 
THE STAFS 
Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG—-Canada vheat and 
flour export for the week ending 
May 24 topped 8,000,000 bu. or 2,000,- 
OOO bu ) than the week previous 
The latest figure showed an improve- 
nt in flour clearance vith the 
il equivalent to 982,000 bu. of 
heat vhich only 62,000 was for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinatior 
Exports of wheat to IWA coun- 
tt i uunted to 1.819.000 bu. of 
hich 731,000 cleared to Japan; 387,- 
1) to Switzerland; 332,000 to Bel- 
jun »,000 to Equador, and 142,000 
ith Africa. Guatema was the 
Cla 2 sale imounted 
» 248 ( bu with the largest 
quantit 1,433,000 bu.—cleared to 
Ru ( hoslovakia took 1,060,000 
ry U.K. 825,000; Poland 725,000; 
B 158.000; Peru 343,000: Ger- 
. K) ind Netherlands 155,- 
OU nu | ther destination listed 
nd that country took its 
eekly total in several 


CANADIAN LAND VALUES 


WINNIPEG—The value of oc- 
ipied far land in Canada advanced 
iverage of $52 per acre 

95 rt was $2 over the 1954 
rage nd more than double the 
159-39 ige of $24 ar icre. On- 
d British Columbia had the 

rage at $107 per acre 

chewan had the lowest 


$31 
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N.Y. Unit, AACC 
Hears Talk on 
Food Browning 


NEW YORK— Browning reactions 
and their applications to baked foods 
were discussed by Ralph G. Moores 
of General Foods Corporation's cen- 
tral laboratories, Hoboken, N.J., at 
the season's final meeting of the New 
York Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The meeting was 
at the Hotel George Washington. 

Mr. Moores said that from a prac- 
tical standpoint, there are two types 
of browning reactions—good and bad. 
The desirable type usually occurs 
at high temperatures. Familiar ex- 
amples are baking of bread, cakes, 
and pastries, the toasting of cereals, 
and the roasting of seeds and nuts, 
like coffee, cacao and peanuts. There 
are also many foods in which brown- 
ing reactions produce undesirable col- 
ors and flavors as well as loss in 
nutritive value. These include dried 
fruits and vegetables, eggs and milk. 

According to Mr. Moores, the 
chemistry of browning reactions has 
been well reviewed in the recent lit- 
erature by Patton, at the Pennsyl- 
vania agricultural experiment sta- 
tion; Hodge, at the Northern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Danehy and 
Pigman, of the Products Re- 
fining Co 

There are three types of browning 
reactions in foods: Maillard or car- 
bonyl-amino; non-amino carameliza- 
tion; and oxidative types which are 
usually enzyme catalyzed, said Mr 
Moores. The rate of browning de- 
pends upon moisture, concentration 
of reactant, atmosphere, tempera- 
ture, pH, nature of the reactants, 
and other substances present, 

Mr. Moores continued: 

“Recent work at central 
tories, General Foods, included 
studies on the effect of salts and 
common organic acids on the rate of 
color development in glucose-glycine 
model systems. Generally, the salts 
accelerated color formation in in- 
verse proportion to the strength of 
the acid component. Phosphate had 
the greatest accelerating effect, ci- 
tric and succinic salts next and sul- 
fate and chloride salts had the least 
effect. At pH 6 phosphate increased 
color development 6 to 12 times de- 
pending upon the amino acid present 

“It is very hard to isolate and 
identity the color browning reac- 
tion products. Although many isola- 
tion methods have been tried, few 
homogeneous chemical substances or 
well-defined derivatives have been ob- 
tained. 


Corn 


labora- 


“The caramelization reactions of 
sucrose were studied in the range of 
150 to 200° C. Sucrose disappeared 


rapidly with the formation of reduc- 
ing substances. Hydrolysis and de- 
hydration seem to occur at almost 
the same time. Glucose and fructose 
and the dehydrated products, gluco- 
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san, fructosan and _ isosaccharosan Sales Executive for 
were identified by paper chromatog ‘ a ‘ 
raphy. The isolat isosaccharosan Robin Hood Mills Dies 


sucrose minus 1 © had no sweet- 
ness, but a mild, tter 

“There are thre: 
trolling the brow: 
removal of reacta 
processing 
and (3) 


MONCTON, NEW 
con A 
vinces sales manager for 
Flour Mills, Ltd., and director of 
the company, died May 19. He would 
have been 54 years old May 26 


BRUNSWICK 
Donald Cameron, maritime pro- 
Robin Hood 


taste 
nethods for 
reactions: (1) 
(2) control of 
and s age 
the use ¢ 


conditions 


chemical inhibi 


tors. The control browning re- Mr. Cameron was a _ native of 
actions to produc« desired fla Mitchell, Ont., and had been with 
vors, odors and colors is an eventual Robin Hood for over 35 years in 
possibility. Progres. toward this various sales capacities. Since 1934 
goal can be made vaining a bet he had been located at Moncton 

ter understanding of the reaction Surviving are his widow and two 


mechanisms, a bett 
the reaction product 


description of daughters 


ind a more re 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


first clears $4.45, second clears $4.35. 
Prices were 17@18¢ lower on family 
flour and 5¢ lower on bakery flour, 
compared with the previous week, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales, following ex- 
pectations at this time of year, 
amounted to only a small volume in 
the central states during the week 
ending May 26. Total bookings were 
estimated at around 25% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

With new crop wheat already ar- 
riving at terminal markets, trade ob- 
ervers said interest in old crop flour 
held at a low level. Orders were made 
up almost wholly of fill-in type busi- 
nes The trade also noted that in- 
terest in new crop flour was at a 
minimum, Prices eased, following a 
decline in the wheat market. Direc- 
tions were fair as buyers tried to 
clean up old contracts. 

(Quotations May 26: Spring top 
patent $6.15@6.29, standard $6.05@ 
6.19, clear $5.70@5.80; hard winter 
short $5.77@5,87, 95% patent $5.67@ 
5.82, clear $5.27, family flour $7.85; 
soft winter high ratio $7.44, short 
$6.7406.96, standard $6.11, clear 
$5.07, cookie and cracker flour, papers 
$5.45 

St. Louis: Flour business was very 
inactive last week. Sales were mostly 
hand-to-mouth basis. A large 
part of trade is not covered for more 
than 30 days and mills are not exert- 
ing any vigorous selling efforts. Ship- 
ping directions are very good, Clears 
and low grades were in fair demand 
and package goods are picking up. 

Quotations May 25: Family flour 
top soft patent $6.45, top hard $7.90, 
ordinary $6.10. In 100 Ib. paper sacks: 
bakers flour, cake $7,10, pastry $5.15, 
soft straights $5.60, clears $5.30; hard 


on a 


winter short patent $6, standard 
patent $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 
wheat short patent $6.60, standard 


$6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally lower in the local market last 
week with spring flour experiencing 
the maximum pressure. The three top 
grades of springs closed 7¢ net lower 
for the week, recovering a cent in the 
final trading session. First clears were 
10¢ net lower, Hard winters were 
only moderately lower declining 2¢ 
net. The only price change in the 
soft wheat flour was in eastern 
straights which advanced 5¢ on the 
outside of the existing range. 

Trading action was extremely dull 
most of the week with the bulk of 
the sales confined to small lots for 
immediate or nearby requirements, 
The large operators reported their 
position as relatively good and thus 
were able to sit on the sidelines and 
await more favorable price develop- 
ments 

The initial reports from the early 
winter wheat areas as to the success 
of the crop have tended to promote 
the feeling locally that the market 
is about to enter a period of pres- 
sure offerings and a strong possibili- 


ty of substantially lower prices. With 
this trend of thinking fairly general, 
most operators will undoubtedly as- 
sume a position of extreme caution 
in their future commitments 
Quotations May 25: Spring short 
patent $6.83@6.93, standard $6.73@ 
6.83, high gluten $7.18@7.28, first 
Clear $6.22@6.52; hard winter short 
patent $6.5276.62, standard $6.32@ 


6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52@ 
6.82; eastern soft wheat straight 
$5.9206.17; soft wheat high ratio 


$6.77 @8.07; family $8.12 

Buffalo: There was very little in- 
terest in flour sales of any type last 
week. Consumers are sitting tight 
eyeing the new crop, and buying only 
for their immediate needs 

Spring wheat flour declined 8¢. The 
trade expects a sympathetic buying 
flurry in spring wheat when the big 
Kansas wheat splurge occurs 

Kansas wheat flour edged 1¢ lower 
The new crop harvest is rapidly ex 
panding in the Southwest 
much earlier than last year 

Premiums on all types held within 
a narrow range. Clear flour&$ were 
unchanged, Cake and pastry flours 


and is 


were unchanged and it appears that 
the market has bottomed out. It is 
unlikely that there will be any fur- 
ther price adjustments until the new 
crop comes in. Supplies are tight 
and traders had to scurry around to 
cover the May option. 

Feed valuations have dropped 
sharply and this has put an addition- 
al burden on flour milling costs. 

Local bakeries’ sales volume is 
holding steady and a spokesman for 
one mill said his company’s shipping 
directions were good. The weather 
has taken a little turn for the bet- 
ter and bakeries expect to augment 
their dollar volume with increased 
sales of hot dog rolls and hamburger 
buns for picnics 

The government is still sending 
surplus flour to “distress” 
areas in this region and bakeries are 
disgruntled because it whittles their 
sales of family flour and baked goods. 

A sudden “wildcat” strike of tug- 
men at Buffalo’s harbor which start- 
ed May 24, may post a threat to 
some mills if the strike is prolonged. 
Two large mills with straight channel 
approaches to their plants may not 


so-called 





NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR—One of the South's newest grain elevators began 
operation recently on President's Island at Memphis, Tenn. It is the Norris 
Co.’s new 350,000-bu. elevater which will be used for the storage of yellow 
corn, white corn, soybeans, wheat and oats. A conveyor 700 ft. long carries 





the grain from barges in the Mississippi River to the huge elevator. The ca- 
pacity of the conveyor is 8,000 bu. per hour. Directing operations at the new 
Norris elevator is E. W. Abbott. The company's home office is Chicago. 


but 
treacherous 


be affected by the strike other 
mills situated beyond 
curves in the river may be hampered 
on windy days or periods with fast 
currents. The tugmen’s union is re- 


portedly seeking a 25¢ hourly in- 
crease 

Export activity was fairly substan- 
tial last week 


Flour output here was slightly be- 


low a week ago but above a year 
ago. One mill put in a seven-day 
week; two worked six days; one five 
days; one four and two thirds days 
and one four to four and one half 
days. 


Quotations May 25: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.10@7.27, short 
$6.75 @ 6.92, standard $6.70 @ 6.82, 
straight $6.65, first clear $6.16@6.44; 
hard winter short $6.62@6.73, stand- 
ard $6.5206.53, first clear $6.23; soft 
winter short patent $8@8.22, stand- 
ard $7.0607.30, straight, $6.05@6.10, 
first clear $5.30@5.50 


New York: Demand for all types 
of bakery flours continued very light 
in the local market throughout last 
week. Expanding harvest operations 
in the Southwest and continued good 
reports from other areas kept a 
brake on flour buying inclinations by 
all classes of purchasers. This caution 
was further encouraged by reports 
that farmers were selling in early 
harvest areas and lower wheat prices 
are anticipated as the harvest pro- 
gresses 

Shipping instructions were fairly 
well maintained but bookings follow 
the seasonal pattern of small lot re- 
placements as bakers and jobbers see 
balances falling too low 

Quotations May 25: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.15@7.25, 
standard patent $6.7076.80, 
$6.200 6.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.48@6.58, standard patent $6304 
6.38; soft winter high ratio $6.75@ 
8.05, straights $5.90@6.10 


Philadelphia: The expected 
sure from the broadening of the 
Southwest harvest became more of a 
factor on the local flour market 
week and appeared to be foremost in 
the minds of those who thought they 
detected a slight weakening in the 
overall substructure. Some of 
that thinking was also believed to be 
based on reports of concessions being 
offered by a couple of mills. However, 
the easier undertone failed to mani- 
fest itself in official postings for quo- 
tations on all grades remained un- 
changed from those of a week earlier 
with the rather sharp dip in millfeed 
seeming to provide a countering sta- 
bilization 


clears 


pres- 


last 


cost 


remained on the familiar 
quiet recent weeks, with 
bakers and jobbers concentrating on 
reducing supplies of previously-ac- 
quired flour instead of seeking addi- 
tional amounts. Of course, there was 
some hand-to-mouth business by 
smaller operators and the feeling was 
that this will continue to account 
for the bulk of purchases until larger 
buyers find conditions more to their 
liking. Meanwhile, sales of baked 
goods at the retail level are reported 


Dealings 
basis of 
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fited 


ive pl 1 from of un- 
easonal cool weathe 
Quota May 25 ring high 
iten $7 7.30, short patent $6.80 
6.90 tandard $6.7 6.85 first 
clear Sf 16.65: hard ter short 
pat t $6.20%96.30. star $6.05 % 
6.15; soft winter, neart $5.350 5.45 
Pittsburgh: Flour buy ist week 
nowed fri inte rest IT arket, 
me inquiries being n concern- 
ing best prices obtainal nd more 
ffers ry received itur illy, a 
majority of the offers were too low 
for mills t considet t interest 
hown indicated contra ire run- 
ning low, especially in wheat 
patents. Prices were lower on spring 
wheat patents and som« iles were 
made over the tri-state territory the 
last week 
It i tated that this tradition- 
ally not the time to buy flour as new 
crop in hard Kansas c hortly 
but a trifle buying in hard Kansas was 
done. In spring wheat patents there 
vas als ne buying for p.d.s. ship- 
ment hand-to-mout basis to 
cover nearby needs. In family patent 
ile were average Directions on 
patent were stated t he “fairly 
od.”” I irs and high itens and 
past! nd cake patent there Was 
ery little price inquiry r buying 
interest \gain some lo represen- 
tative nills reported hardly any 
sale | t week 
Quotations May 25: Hard Kansas 
tandard patent $6.1576.36, medium 
patent $6.2546.41, short patent $6.35 
06.51 pring wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.49@6.76, medium patent $6.59 
76.81, short patent $6.697 6.86, clears 
$6.35 06.63, high gluten $7.06@7.21, 
family patents, advertised brands $8, 
other brands $6.95@7.26; pastry and 
ike flours $6.01@7.82. 
South 
New Orleans: A continuance of 
dullne prevailed in flour business 
durin last week, with pattern 
imilar to the preceding week and 
buyers confining their purchases to 
art hipments togethe vith an 
nc! é p.d.s. sale especially 
vhere previous bookings had reached 
exhaust point. While there have 
been tev juiries on new crop flour 
pric not yet been quoted gen 
eral the majorit f buyers 
A tt nterest in ar type of 
flour be nd urgent replacement 
Har ters enjoyed a d per 
enta f the poor de nd. Soft 
nte vere lightly more active 
than in the preceding week with the 
wwerill prices alth¢ actual 
ules were of small volume Little 
nterest is shown on either north- 
err prings or cake flour with the 
downward adjustment in prices. In 
ner t re was noticeal hesita- 
{ by all types of buyer vhich, of 
cours reflected in the rather 
poor sale 
Shipping directions wer lightly 
off but might be considered normal 
for th period. Stocks on hand con- 
tinue to be reduced and while low 
een lequate to take care of the 
] a 
Export ir business wa nactive, 
vitl important quantities be- 
vorked to the Americ ind the 
Midd Inquiries wet lightly 
more active from Europe but the 
Nether! is bid was unacceptable 
Quotat May 25, in carlots, 
packed 100-lb. multiv papers: 
Hard Vinte! bakery n patent 
$59 f tandard $5.8 95, first 
ear $4.7 10; spriz vheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.4506.65, stand- 
ard $6.2506.45, first clear $5.75@ 


6.15 hig? giuten $6.904d 7.10 soft 
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wheat short patent $5.80 @ 6.15, 
straight $5.40 5.80, first clear $5.85 
76.30, high ratio cake $6.2576.60; 


Pacific Coast cake $6.750 7.05, pastry 
$6.20@6.35 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week, with domestic busi- 


ness about normal and oniy small ex- 
port inquiry reported. The grind held 
up fairly well, but wi somewhat 
below capacity and about in line with 


is 


the activity of recent weeks. Mills 
had a two to four week backlog at 
current operating levels and most 
buyers were waiting tor new crop 


wheat price developments. Quotations 


May 25: Family patent $8.05, blue- 
stem $6.87, bakery $6.83, pastry $6.11 

Portland: Flour prices sagged the 
latter part of the week in the Pacific 
Northwest, with resultant decline in 
bookings. However, export bookings 
were better, the CCC selling 100,000 
bu. of wheat for export flour in the 


past week. Export mills are working 
at a fairly high-level for this time of 


the year, but interior mills are run- 
ning spasmodically. The Army has 
bought substantial quantities of flour 
this month, with only a few of the 
mills sharing in this business, some 
bookings going to the South Pacific 


and smaller amounts to the Philip- 
pines. Domestic mills report a good 
business with California markets 


holding up well 

Flour quotations May 25: High 
gluten $7.03, all Montana $6.81, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.01, Bluestem 
bakers $6.91, cake $7.15, pastry $6.25, 


pie $5.95, 100% whole wheat $6.42, 
graham $5.76, cracked wheat $5.86 
Canada 
Toronto - Montreal: Business was 


quiet last week following the holiday 
on Monday. Quotations May 26: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $5.70 


a6 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.60 
14.90 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used 

Interest in winter wheat flour was 
lacking. Generally, buyers have their 


requirements booked for the balance 


of the crop. Quotations May 26: $4.10, 
100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s, Montreal 

Winter wheat is extremely tight 
Those with wheat are not anxious to 
sell. The trading basis May 25 was 
around $1.68 bu., f.o.b. shipping point 


Winnipeg: The outward movement 
of Canadian flour for the week ended 
May 24 at 426,700 sacks was more 
than double the previous week's to- 


tal. Percentagewise the 26,700 sacks 
cleared to IWA destinations was 
slightly less than 50% over the pre 


vious week's figure. The Class 2 total 
of 400,000 sacks included sizeable 
quantity cleared to the U.K. Domestic 
flour trade was moderately good and 


a 


stocks are moving freely into con- 
sumptive channels for both export 
and domestic account. Prices re- 


mained steady. Quotations May 25 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary cottons 100's 
$5.607 5.90; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.9075.05. All prices 
cash carlots 
Millfeed 

Minneapolis: After falling off 
sharply, millfeed prices turned up 
slightly and at the close of the week 
ending May 28 were howing some 


stability. The declines of the week be 


fore carried over during the first part 
the 


of the week. Mixers came into 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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CLOSING PRICES 
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DATA FOR 1956 ARE APRIL I ESTIMATES 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


U.S. WHEAT PRODUCTION—The above graph prepared by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service shows the history of wheat production and wheat acre- 
age in the U.S, since 1935, The current winter wheat crop was forecast by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture at 641 million bushels as of May 1. The 
spring wheat crop is estimated at about 188 million bushels. 





market just before the week-end to 
help contribute to the recovery of 
about $1.50 from the low point. As it 
was, net losses for the week were 
$143 on bran and standard 
;, and 50¢@$82 on flour midds. 
and red dog 

Demand was generally very light 
as buyers held purchases to an abso- 
lute minimum. Supplies were ade- 
quate in spite of curtailed mill run- 
ning time, There was optimism by 
some that mixers soon would be buy- 
ing more heavier feeds because of 
good feed demand, 

Quotations May 28: Bran $42@43, 
standard midds, $43@44, flour midds. 
$5004, red dog $54% @55. 

Kansas City: After registering a 
sharp decline which cut as much as 
$13 ton from the value of middlings, 
the millfeed market held its own over 
the week-end and in some instances 
it made a slight comeback, Demand 
still was moderate and offerings fair 
to good, Quotations May 28: Bran 
$38.75 39.50 sacked, Kansas City, 


about 
middling 


shorts $42@42,50 sacked, Kansas 
City, middlings $37.50@38.50 bulk, 
Kansas City, 


Oklahoma City: Sales of millfeeds 
dropped off during the past week and 
prices closed $4.50 lower on bran and 
$3.25 lower on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $41.75@42.75; 
millrun $43.50@44,50; shorts $44,754 
15.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings suffi- 
cient, Quotations May 25, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $39.25@39.75, shorts 
$42.25 42.75. Bran declined $3.75@ 
125 ton and shorts $3.25 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices tum- 
bled last week as demand was slack. 
Lack of takings by major feed pro- 
ducers resulted in the dip in demand. 
Bran was off $4.50 and shorts were 
down $3.25, Quotations May 25, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $39@39.75, shorts 
$42 @ 42.75. 

Salina: Demand was slow last week 
until prices declined $6.50 ton; then 
inquiry improved. Supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations May 25, basis 
Kansas City: bran $39@39.50, gray 
shorts $42@ 42.50, 

Ft. Worth: At the end of last week 
there was a better inquiry for mill- 
feed and the trend was steady to 


firmer with offerings moderate, after 
the sharp decline earlier in the week 
Quotations May 25, Bran 
$46@47, shorts $49050, delivered 
Texas common points; $3 lower on 
bran and $4 lower on shorts compared 
with one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds again registered 
losses in the central states during the 
week ending May 28, but by the close 
of the period the market appeared to 
be fairly stable. Observers said they 
believed the market had about reach 
ed a level which reflected a fair bal 
ance between supply and demand 
Quotations May 28: Bran $45, stand- 
ard midds. $46, flour midds. $55@56, 
red dog $58@59. 

St. Louis: Demand for 
slightly better last week. The 
trend was firm. Supplies were 
pressing. Quotations May 25 


burlaps 


feeds was 
price 

not 
Bran 


$43.75@44.50, shorts $42@42.75, St 
Louis switching limits 
Buffalo: Millfeed prices tumbled 


sharply last week on light sales, Con- 
sumers are buying only for spot needs 
and waiting for the market to bot- 
tom out. Some mixers have sufficient 
supplies to last from one week to a 
month, Middlings rallied from an ex- 
treme low and may have bottomed 
out. If it has it could pull bran up 
with it, Demand for bran has slumped 
and the middlings picture is spotty, 
some say middling business in April 
was the best on record, with an even 
better May, and others say sales were 
none too good. 

Mill running time averaged about 
five days last week. Bran ended $5.50 
lower; middlings declined $6.50 but 
regained $1.50 of the loss and ended 
off $5 and heavy feeds were down $1 
to $3. Quotations May 25: Bran $45.50 
@46.75, standard midds. $48@48.75, 
flour midds. $56.50@59, red dog $57 
@59. 

Boston: Millfeeds broke quite 
sharply in the local market last week 
extending the moderate decline ex- 
perienced in the preceding week. A 
decidedly more aggressive selling at- 
titude quickly broke values and bran 
declined about $6 while middlings 
were freely offered at quotations ap- 
proximately $5 under a week ago 
Buyers, as customary in a declining 
market, were strongly resistant and 
stretching out their inventories as 
much as possible. In recognition of 
the current situation most of the 
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transactions during the week were 
of small consequence and generally 
designed to keep inventories at a 
level consistent with requirements. 
Quotations May 25: Bran $56, stand- 
ard middlings $56. 

Philadelphia: Prices gave ground 
on the local millfeed market last 
week in the wake of a reported sharp 
contraction in demand. Dealers said 
that most customers were inclined 
to take only the modest amounts re- 
quired for current needs. The May 
25 quotations showed bran at $58, off 
$5 from the previous week; standard 
midds. at $59, a drop of $6; red dog 
$65, down $4. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
down last week, and despite the fall- 
ing quotations, sales continued very 
good, Supplies continued to cover all 
needs with immediate shipments con- 
tinuing. The weather was unusually 
cold and this fact, it is stated, may 
have spurred buying. Quotations May 


25 f.o.b Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$53.55 7@ 54.64, standard midds. $53.55 
@56.14, flour midds. $61.55@62.64, 


red dog $66.55@68.14. 

New Orleans: Weakness in the 
millfeed market caused a severe set- 
back in the millfeed prices last week 
end, with bran down $4.50 ton and 
shorts $2.75@3. The demand was 
light and mill offerings also on the 
light side, particularly on sacked 
products. Mixers and jobbers bought 
sparingly and only for immediate 
needs, partly on account of the ap- 
proach of warmer weather and in 
consideration of the unsettled mar- 
ket. There was no interest in book- 
ings for future delivery. Quotations 
May 25: Bran $49@50.25, shorts $52 
@52.75 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
sluggish last week, with little de- 
mand and the price structure rather 
saggy. Although mills reported that 
they have a good backlog of orders, 
there was little or no new business, 
and the trade looked for lower prices 
in June. While May millfeed was held 
at $44 ton, there were some indica- 
tions of June shipment at $1 ton low- 
er, and the market was without fea- 
ture 

Portland: Quotations May 25: Mill- 
run $44, midds. $49. 

Ogden, Utah: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued unchanged during last week, 
with demand and supply about equal. 


Mills are working to capacity, five 
days a week and are booked well 
through June. Quotations May 25 


(unchanged): Red bran and millrun 
$44, midds $49; to Denver—red bran 
and millrun $51, midds. $56; to Cali- 
fornia—red bran and millrun $51.50, 
midds. $56.50 f.0.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed, particularly bran slackened 
last week, and there were some ad- 
justments in prices. Quotations May 
25: Bran $57@58, shorts $59@60, 
midds. 860@61, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeed continues surprisingly good 
for this time of the year and reflects 
the delayed spring season in western 
Canada and New England states. Pro- 
duction from western mills is being 
readily absorbed with a good portion 
of the Alberta stocks moving into 
British Columbia, while practically all 
of the output of the remaining mills 
in the three Prairie Provinces con- 
tinues to move into eastern Canada 
and U.S. Atlantic Seaboard states. 
Supplies are light and prices are 
holding firm. Quotations May 25: 
Bran f.o.b. mills $47@50 in the three 
prairie provinces; Manitoba and Sas- 
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katchewan shorts $48@51, Alberta $2 
more; midds. $48@51 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 more 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 

Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour were 
limited to an occasional car here and 
there last week as the quiet 
tinued. A 5¢ price drop encouraged 
buyers in their belief that prices will 
drop to a lower level before they have 
to come in for supplies. Unfilled sales 
positions were depleted still further 
as directions continued fair. One mill 
spokesman expressed the belief that 
the first upturn in the market will 
see quite a volume of sales to bakers 
who are letting their inventories 
dwindle. Quotations May 25: White 
rye $4.47@452, medium $4.27@4.32, 
dark $3.72@ 3.77. 

Chicago: Rye flour business scarce- 
ly existed in the central states dur- 
ing the week ended May 26. Trade 
observers said most prospective buy- 
ers seem to be filled up for the crop 


sales 


con- 


year, and only small, fill-in orders 
can be expected before new crop 
comes in. Quotations May 26: White 


patent rye $4.79@4.82, 
@4.62, dark $4.04@4.07 

St. Louis: Sales of rye flour were 
slow last week as the prices remained 
steady. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions May 25: Pure white rye $5.14, 


medium $4.59 


medium $4.94, dark $4.39, rye meal 
$4.64. 
Portland: Quotations May 25 


White patent rye $7.25, pure dark rye 
$6.25, 1c] 

Pittsburgh: Quiet prevailed in rye 
flour sales last week. No large buy- 
ing was done but hand-to-mouth sales 
were made to a few bakeries in ur- 
gent need. Directions were fair. Quo- 
tations May 25 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.14@5.25, medium $4.94@5.05, dark 
$4.3904.50, blended $6.25@6.35, rye 
meal $4.64@4.75. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was under pressure last week 
quotations dropped back to 
lowest levels since late February 
However, the downward revision 
failed to inspire any sharp increase 
in orders as bakers continued to 
demonstrate a cautious attitude. The 
May 25 quotation of $5.25@5.35 was 
10¢ sack under that of a week earlier 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. Sales continued nominal 
Quotations May 25: White rye $5.39 
@5.49, medium $5.19@5.29, dark 
$4.65 @ 4.74. 


and 
their 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business was 


fair last week for the time of year 
Quotations May 26: Rolled oats in 
£0-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100's 


cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal was slow last week 
Supplies were moderate and prices 
unchanged. Quotations May 25 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.454 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 


@6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF t 


GMI Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on the company’s 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 8. This is the 
67th consecutive quarterly 


od 


dividend 


on its 5% preferred stock. 
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SMART 
the “modern diet” series developed by 
Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, 


AND TRIM—The second in 


Ill., to 
point of 


baked 
is shown 


at the 
The 
of a large 
multi-color poster presently available 
& Smith; featuring 
baked foods for summer meals. 


promote foods 


sale above. 
well-tanned miss is part 


from Chapman 





H. W. Nolde 


Resigns as 
Board Chairman 


RICHMOND, VA hi. William 
ide has resigned as chairman of 
the board of director of Nolde 
Brothers Bakery here, ending more 
than 60 years’ associati with the 


{ 


irl 

Mr. Nolde, 83, 
ill health. His 
by August H 
ice chairman of 


resigned because of 
place is taken 
Nolde, his brother, who 
the board. 


peing 


Henry A. Nolde, president of the 
bakery and son of the founder, an- 
nounced that Walter K. Rice, who 


ha yperated a bakery at Crisfield, 
Mid., for eight years, has been named 
and general manager 


firm. 


dent 


ce pre 


the local 


H. William Nolde steps off the 
board after three years as chairman. 
In Ju 1953, he gave up active 


management of the firm 
ucceeded him as 


ind Henry 
president. 
The retiring chairman and the new 
rman are two of the four brothers 
operating the bakery. The 


late Henry Nolde Sr. founded the 
firm in 1892 with an investment of 


the bakery grosses more 
million dollar 1 year and 
Richmond, Nor- 
Petersburg 


DEATHS 


4. Donald Cameron, nm 


plants in 


f mid soir 











iritime pro- 


Te iles manager and director of 


Robin Hood Flour Mill Ltd., died 
recent Details will be found on 
pa t i 

58 a veteran of 25 


Paul Pfrommer, £ 


yea yf service work in the baking 
lust lied May 21 of a heart at- 
tack 4 tail baker for many years, 


Mr. P ner had been with Durkee 


Famous Foods, Chicago, for the past 
evel eal He is survived by his 
vid Frieda, a married son and a 

i] d daughter, and two grand- 
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R. W. Milner, a member of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, and Canada’s transport con- 
troller, has had his powers as trans- 
port controller extended until May, 
1958. Legislation to this effect was 
approved by the Senate of Canada on 
May 24. 

- 


Dr. K. W. Neatby, director of sci- 
ence service, Federal Department of 
Agriculture in Canada, and former 
director of the Line Elevators’ Farm 
Service, received an honorary degree 
of doctor of science at the University 
of Manitoba convocation exercises 
May 23 

2 


Jodean P. Cash, president and gen- 
eral manager of Fuch's Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., has been elected 
a director of the Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce. 

a 

Harold Weysham, well known New 
Orleans baker has returned from a 
stay at a New Orleans hospital for 
surgery and is again managing his 
various enterprises. The newest one 
embraces an all-night delicatessen in 
conjunction with a full line of baked 
goods. It is on North Rampart St. 

a 

The Rotarian, international maga- 
zine for the service group, in its June 
issue carries a picture of Benson 
Skelton, president of the Southern 
Bakers Association, Inc., for not hav- 
ing missed a weekly meeting of Rota- 
ry for 24 years. Formerly a member 
at Tallahassee, Fla., Mr. Skelton now 
belongs to the Atlanta Rotary Club 
and continued his 100% attendance 
until several weeks ago when he ws 
stricken with acute appendicitis. 

* 

B. F. Lamb of the American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Georgia 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 

e 

Nine employees who have com- 

pleted a quarter century or more of 
service with Cargill, Inc., were ini- 
tiated into the firm's Twenty-five 
Year Club recently in Minneapolis. At 
the same time tribute was paid to five 
retiring members, namely: Wayne 
Maxwell, floor trader at the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, with Cargill 
for 26 years; Cecil Young, trader, 29 
years; Sara Lewis, traffic department 
secretary, 39 years; E. Carleton Rob- 
erts, accountant, 44 years; Dr. Julius 
Hendel, former vice president and di- 
rector, 34 years. The inductees into 
the Twenty-five Year Club are H. B. 
Juneau, vice president of services; 
Gienn Erlandson, terminal elevators; 
Simer Lehmann and Donald Siver- 
ling, assistants to the treasurer; Ar- 
thur Lundgren, assistant vice presi- 
dent, grain division; Sam Mahoney, 
communications; Mel Spangrude, ac- 
countant; Onofry Rychly, terminal 
elevators, and Fred Palin, adminis- 
tration 


George Wilkens, executive secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, has been elected president of 
the Minnesota Economic Club. Reb- 
ert E. Alexander, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is second vice president. 

e 

Alfred C. Hayden, Milwaukee, has 

achieved his 25th anniversary as an 


employee of Standard 
entitling him to membership in the 
company’s Quarter Century Club. Mr 
Hayden is Milwaukee 
for the Fleischmann 
Standard Brands is vice president 
of the Wisconsin Flour Assn. and the 
Milwaukee Allied lrades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 


Brands, Inc., 


manager 
Division of 


H. 8S. Sackett, manaver of the Pills 
bury Mills, Inc., plant at Hamilton, 
Ohio, has announced three transfers 
to the plant. Marshall Blu, formerly 
section head of gra 
accounting in Min 


n merchandising 


ipolis, has been 


named supervisor the accounting 
department at Hamilton. Donald 
Erickson, who has been in the pro- 


duction control! department at 
Springfield, Ill., for the company, is 


now in charge of the seme depart 
ment at Hamilton. Delbert Fore has 
been assigned as maintenance fore 
man in the manufacturing depart 
ment at Hamilton 
& 
Fred Rowe, Sr., president, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich., is 
in Blodgett Hospital, Grand Rapids, 


Mich., recuperating from an attack of 
pneumonia. 


. 
Cc. F. Downing, president, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver whole 


sale firm, spent several weeks on a 
vacation trip to Hawaii recently. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Downing. 
e 
Louis A. King, Jr., of the American 
Institute of Baking, was four 
sanitation experts on a panel discus 


one of 


sion of “Food Plant Inspections” at 
the 60th annual conference of the 
Association of Food and Drug Offi 


cials of the U.S. The conference was 
held in New York recently 


* 
James A. Hopper, son of B. VY. 
Hopper, executive 


sales director of 
the Kansas Milling 


Co., Wichita, has 
received an ap- 
pointment to the 


U.S. Military Aca- 
demy at West 
Point. A graduate 
of Wichita East 
High School this 
year, young Hop- 
per has been ac- 
cepted for entrance July 3 


* 

William Edwards, Powman Biscuit 
Co., Denver, has been elected second 
vice president of the Denver Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers 
tives 


‘ 
Hi 


James A. Hopper 


Representa- 


Appointment of Robert A. Nichols 
of Mesilla Park, N.M., as U.S. agri 
cultural attache at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, was announced by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. Since 
1950, he has served as dean and di- 
rector of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics at the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

a 

Fred A. Peters, sales manager, and 
Robert Porter, assistant to the gen 
eral manager, Eckhart Milling Co.,, 


Chicago, made business calls in Pitts- 
burgh recently with John T. Sherry, 
Pittsburgh representative 

































































































D. EF 


Prim 


TRANSFERRED—B emis Bro, Bag 
Co., has announced the transfer of D. 
E. Prim to its Detroit district sales 
office, Mr. Prim will service Bemis 
accounts in the eastern Michigan and 
northwestern Ohio areas, under the 
direction of R. C. Thomas, district 
sales supervisor, Mr. Prim joined 
Bemis in 1948. For the past five years 
he has been a multiwall bag factory 
representative for Bemis’ Peorta 
plant, 





Buffalo Union 
Outlines Goals 


BUFFALO—Negotiations covering 
1800 employees of 20 Buffalo area 
feed mills and bag companies with 
Local 110, American Federation of 
Grain Millers, will begin about June 
1. Among the requests submitted by 
the union “substantial” wage 
increase, vacation and holiday im- 
provements, and night differential 
boosts 

Peter J. Rybka, union business 
agent, said the union, in addition to 
an unspecified general wage increase, 
seeks: A 10¢ hourly increase in night 
differential; provision for sick benefit 
pay amounting to 40 hours of the 
employee's straight-time rate of pay; 
pension plan changes to increase 
monthly benefits and establish paid 
up life insurance of $1,500 for re 
tired employees; 10 holidays a year; 
four-weeks vacation after 20 years 
of service, where not already pro 
vided 

Other requests include 
pay, jury-duty compensation so an 
employee will not receive less than 
40 hours income, and three days off 
with pay for death in the immediate 
family. Some plants now provide the 
latter two benefits 


severance 


OHEAO 18 THE STAFF OF 


G. P. McCarthy mn Be 
FMA Feed Manager 


KANSAS CITY--George P. Me 
Carthy has been named vice presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 


in charge of the formula feed divi 
sion and manager of all company 
operations in Texas. Henry H. Cate, 


chairman of the board of the milling 
firm, said that Mr. McCarthy's move 
will be effective June 1 

Presently executive vice president 
of Universal Mills, Ine., Ft. Worth, 
Mr. McCarthy is a recognized author 
ity in the formula feed industry. He 
indicated his headquarters will re- 
main in Ft. Worth 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CEREAL CHEMISTS 


(Continued from page 10) 





Dr. Clark cited a 1948 study of 
food consumption of urban families 
which showed ready-processed foods 
making up one-fourth of the family 
food budget—bread, other baked 
goods, mayonnaise and salad dress- 
ings, and the like, But it may be that 
the biggest changes are behind us, 
Dr. Clark points out. Bread making, 
for example, is now commonly done 
in only a few homes, Only about 3% 
of food budgets in urban homes goes 
to flour, meal and cereals. 

In the South, Dr. Clark said, the 
proportion to flour, meal, and cereals 
is a little higher than in the North 
(about 5% in eities, more on farms). 
Although there has been a decrease 
in home baking there, families con- 
tinue to make hot breads, 

A recent. Birmingham study, Dr. 
Clark said, showed little association 
between home baking and employ- 
ment of the homemaker. In Indian- 
apolis, where relatively little baking 
was done at home, there was slightly 
less baking in homes where the 
housewife was employed, In Everett, 
Wash., where home baking was more 
common, the association was greater. 
This tendency toward less home bak- 
ing may explain much of the trend 
toward use of ready-processed foods, 

Despite this tendency, Dr. Clark 
said, a large share of the family food 
budget still goes for foods that may 
take considerable home preparation: 
Meat, poultry and fish that require 
cooking, 26%; milk, cream, and 
cheese, 14%; eggs, 4%; fresh vegeta- 
bles and fruits, 14%; fats and sugar, 
10% 

Interest in nutrition is even more 
pronounced, Data show that more is 
consumed of dairy products (except 
butter), eggs, poultry, many of the 
vegetables and fruits than in the 
early 1900's, but less of potatoes and 
grain products, Per-capita meat con- 
sumption is about the same now or 
a little higher than before World 
War I, but that of fats and sugar is 
definitely higher, Dr. Clark stated. 


Wheat Important 


Half of the world’s people derive 
more than half of their calories from 
the cereal grains, chiefly wheat and 
rice, stated Dr. Barnett Sure, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Dr. Sure suggested that one meth- 
od of improving the world food sit- 
uation was by amino acid enrichment, 
On the same nitrogen content with 
the added amino acids, lysine, valine, 
and threonine, the proteins in patent 
(milled) wheat flour were improved 
94% of the efficiency of proteins in 
dried nonfat milk solids (skim milk). 
The proteins in corn, rye and barley 
have similarly been improved. If the 
cost of commercially produced amino 
acids can be sufficiently reduced, 
human application of such results 
could contribute significantly towards 
better nutrition for poorly fed popu- 
lation groups, Dr. Sure said. 

K. A. Gilles, H. D. Kaslow and J. 
S. Andrews, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, cooperated in a paper en- 
titled “Observations on the Effect of 
Ionizing Radiation on Flour and Its 
Components” and quality problems in 
breeding new durum wheat varieties 
were discussed by G. N. Irvine, Grain 
Research Laboratory, Winnipeg. 
Stephen J. Loska, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc,, talked on the effect of cup 
speed upon amylogram curve charac- 
teristics. The changing wheat varie- 
ties in Kansas were discussed by Dr. 





i. ve Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Numerous othe 
representatives from government, in 
dustry, universities and research 
groups discussed topics related to the 
field of cereal chemistry 

Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
and research director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, was named 
president-elect of the AACC and Dr 
Lawrence Zeleny, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, succeeds Dr. Cathcart 
as president. 
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Colorado Promotes 


William R. Dolph 


DENVER—William R. Dolph has 
been named manager of the Mesa 
rlour Mills district of the Colorado 


Milling & Elevator Co. Mr. Dolph 
moves to Grand Junction from Den- 
er where he has been in the gen- 
eral offices of the company for the 
past eight months. Prior to that time 
he was assistant manager of the 
Pueblo Flour Mills division at Pueblo, 
Colo 

Mrs. Dolph and daughter, Carol, 
8, will move to Grand Junction 
after the school term ends in Denver 
to join Mr. Dolph. 


age 





Cwt. Campaign Progresses, 
Feed Manufacturers Told 


CHICAGO—Steady progress is evi 
dent in the effort to change the basis 
of grain trading from the bushel to 
the hundredweight, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. was told 
at its recent Chicago convention 

“We have come a long way in the 
past year,” Joseph A. Cooper, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, said in sum- 
ming up the activities of the AFMA 
committee of purchasing agents in 
seeking the change. The purchasing 


agents have spearheaded the cam 
paign started at the convention a 
year @go and which now is being 


backed by many groups representing 
farmers and trade organizations 

Mr. Cooper presided at the com- 
mittee meeting in place of Erle Ellis, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, chair 
man. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will start a thorough study of the 
subject among all parties who would 
be affected about July 1. The study 
will be completed by early fall. Such 
a survey was requested by a number 
of organizations interested in sound- 
ing out sentiment on the proposed 
change. 


Progress Slow But Steady 
“We are following a policy of slow 
but steady progress,” Mr. Cooper said 
for the committee. “We want all of 
she facts known by everyone who 


produces or trades in grain. We would 
rather have opposition to the change 
melt away than to rush the change 
through by forced methods. It is evi- 
dent that this is happening. Some of 
the grain men who formerly express- 
ed opposition to the hundredweight 
basis now have changed their minds 

“We think we will get much infor- 
mation out of the USDA study, and 
that 90% of the facts developed will 
indicate the desirability of the hun- 
dredweight basis as opposed to the 
bushel. When we have this informa- 
tion we will be in a position to move 
more rapidly toward putting the 
change into effect uniformly and 
smoothly.” 

The next step probably would be 
the appointing of a committee of top 
industry and farm leaders to work 
out ways of putting the change into 
effect. 

At the meeting of the AF MA com- 
mittee of purchasing agents only one 
speaker, who represented a group of 
Indiana elevators, expressed any op- 
position to the change. Among those 
who urged the change immediately 
was W. E. Hamilton, director of re- 
search, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. A letter to W. E. Glennon, 
AFMA president, from the National 
Grange pledging enthusiastic support 
also was presented to the meeting 








ADAPTED FOR FLOUR—Sprout, Waldron & Company, Inc., Muncy, Pa., 
recently announced the adapation of its Feed Piper truck, as originally de- 


veloped for delivering bulk feeds to the farmer, for the delivery of flour in 


bulk to bakeries. Units are now in production. Company officials said that 


advantages of the unit include ease of pneumatic unloading, maneuverability 
and a comparatively low initial cost, They claim that the unit will be of parti- 
cular value to mills located in areas of reasonably dense population where 
there is a need to deliver flour directly from the mill to the bakeries within 


a 50-mile or so radius. 
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R. C. Smith 


C. K. Dougherty 


Douglas Chemical 


Appoints Managers 


KANSAS CITY—The Douglas 
Chemical Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of two new district man- 
agers. Richard C. Smith will manage 
sales in western Kansas and Charles 
K. Dougherty will cover Oklahoma. 

Mr. Smith has grown up in the 
grain fumigant and chemical field, 
spending his last four year in phar- 
maceutical chemicals. He attended 
Drake University, Des Moines, and 
the University of South Dakota. 

Mr. Dougherty, born and reared on 
an Oklahoma farm, also is experi- 
enced in the chemical and grain fields 
and formerly was associated with 
Dallas and Chicago firms. He attend- 
ed Phillips University in Enid, Okla. 

The Douglas Chemical Co. head- 
quarters in North Kansas City, and 


manufactures grain_ protectants, 
fumigants, insecticides and agricul- 
tural chemicals. 


BREAD i® THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Unit of Weights 
Group Proposes 
Cwt. Trading 


WASHINGTON — Recommenda- 
tions by a task force committee of 
the National Conference on Weights 
and Measures propose that trading in 
grains be by the hundredweight rath- 
er than the current pounds per 
bushel. 

This decision was reached here by 
the task committee, known as 
the committee on trading by weight. 

It was further developed at the 
session here that U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’ officials agreed that 
USDA would undertake a study of 
statistical and economic problems in- 
volved in any such change. The study 
is to start July 1, with the hope that 
some formal conclusions can be at- 
tained by Oct. 1. 

The task force committee asserted 
that it had obtained support for its 
recommendations to the National 
Conference on Weights and Measures 
from the following organizations: The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Grange, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Central Retail Feed 
Assn., Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants and other state and grain 
trade associations 

The task force asserted that it had 
also obtained assistance from these 
organizations in its attempt to re- 
solve this controversial issue: Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, American 





force 


Soybean Association, National Soy- 
bean Processors Assn., Corn Indus- 
tries Research Assn. and the Mid- 


west Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

As a matter of fact, the proposal 
is the object of strong opposition 
from major futures markets, which 
disagree with the theory behind the 
hundredweight proposition. 
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Kansas Grain, Feed 
Dealers Elect 
New Officers 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Royal R. 
Cox, Cox Grain Co., Iola, Kansas, is 


the new president of the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. He was 
elected at the association's 59th an- 


nual convention, held at the Kansan 
Hotel here recently, succeeding R. 
C. Davidson, Jr., Davidson Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, who automatically be- 
comes an ex-officio director 

Other newly-elected officers and 
directors for the 1956-57 fiscal year 
R. P. Coupland, Trib- 
une Grain Co., Inc., Tribune, vice 
president; David E. McKee, C-G 
Grain Co., Topeka, director; Milton 
L. Morrison, Morrison Grain Co., Inc., 
Salina, director; J. H. Voss, Voss 
Grain & Seed Co., Inc., Downs, dir- 


are as follows 


ector; S. Dean Evans, Sr., Evans 
Grain Co., Salina, director 
Hold-over directors are Ellis K. 


Cave, Dodge City Terminal Eleva- 
tor, Dodge City; W. E. Cooper, 
Cooper Grain Co., Colby; H. J. Gu- 
denkauf, Frankfort Grain Co., 
Frankfort; J. O. Kocher, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita. 

O. E Hutchinson, continues 
is secretary-treasurer. 

Among the speakers at the con- 
vention was Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington 


Case 


BREA S THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Grain Warehousemen 
Advised to Sign 
Storage Pact Soon 


WASHINGTON Grain ware- 
housemen have been advised by 
James A. Cole, director of the Min- 
neapolis CSS Commodity office, that 
the revised Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement and schedule of rates 
which become effective June 30, 1956, 
will be offered to them for signature 
at the earliest possible date 

Warehousemen who do not enter 
into the revised agreement on or be- 
fore June 30 or within 30 days after 
the revised agreement is mailed by 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
will have their warehouse(s) removed 
from the list of approved warehouses 
for price support purposes, according 
to Circular Letter No. 90 issued by 
Mr. Cole 

The letter further explains that 
those warehousemen who do not wish 
to enter into the revised agreement 
may terminate their present agree- 
ment by giving written notice 30 days 
prior to June 30 or within 30 days 
after receipt of the revised agreement. 
In the latter case, the current agree- 
ind schedule of rates will re- 
main in effect for a period of 30 days 


ment 


following receipt by the Minneapolis 
office of such notice. 
BRE*4O 16 THE STAFF OF re 


UTAH BAKERS ELECT 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Robert 
L. Shipman, co-owner of the Provo 
Bakery, Provo, was elected president 
of the Utah Retail Bakers Assn. at 


its annual convention here More 
than 150 members and guests were 


present. Othe1 newly elected officers 


named at the sessions were L. Clay- 
ton Dunford, vice president; Walter 
Ross, treasurer, and B. L. Bushman, 
secretary. All are from Salt Lake 


City. The 1957 convention will be 
held in May, probably in Provo or 
Salt Lake City 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











*“RUSSELL’S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high pretein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


St Cu/tn Chemicals 


KANSAS CITY, KAN 


125 MERRIAM BLVD 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheat Flour « Specielty 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








LY résekwwealer 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 











° . To 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 








PIhES: PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Tt 4 rad Milling & Elevat c € 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking 
stocks listed on the New 


milling and allied 
York Stock Ex 


change: 

May May 

1K, 25, 

1955-56 1956 1956 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. i 33% 356% My% 
Allis-Chalmers 75% «63 65% G4 
Pid, $3.25 ‘ 1% 32% 8 

Am, Cyanamid Ti‘ G1 Ti @7% 
A-D-M Co, ii', M6 1% 36 
Borden 61 a 2 | Ay) 


Cont. Baking Co. 1O% 30% 31% 


rfd. $5.50 105% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co, ‘% 27% 2894 28%, 
rtd. $7 «++ DBO, 170 0% 
Cream of Wheat o%, 285%, 20% 28% 
Dow Chemical Tit 47 61% Gh% 
Gen, Baking Co. ) ” o%, ” 
Pid. $8 liv 147 nm 
Gen, Foods Corp. 100 a5 om HO% 
Pid, $3.50 AT) 4% 47% 44% 
Gien. Mills, Ine, 7i*, Gt 65%, 67 
Pd. 5% 122 lias 121 
Merck & Co 33% 24% 3154 31% 
Natl, Biscuit Co. au) 17% ma Shy 
rtd. $7 179 165 168% 167 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 50', 44% 46% 44% 
Procter & Gamble. 110! vit, 105% G8% 
Quaker Oats Co, 35%, 31% 324% 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 5) 10% 525, 48% 
Pfd. $4.40 105 loo 101% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 44% 05% 425% 41% 
Sterling Drug nt, 6M Mig H1%s 
Sunshine isc., Ine. 78 o%, 25, 60% 


United Biscuit 

of America 32%, 27% 30 2a™% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 4% % WO za% 
Ward Baking Co, 17% 15% 15% 15% 

Stocks not traded: 

ibid Asked 

American Cyanamid, Pid iss 146 
Merck & Co.. $3.00 Pfd. Bly 0% 
Merck & Co., 4 Pfd, Lone, low 


Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 84 Pfd 100 101 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pd. 146 148 
Std. Brands, Inc., $3.50 Pfd not, 7 
United Biscuit of Amertcn 

Vid, $4.0 oes 105 


Vietor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. o2% ily 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. lor, 104% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK ENCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 

May May 


1K, 2h, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High tow Close Close 
Khurry Biscuit Corp. 6%, 4 % 6 
Gr, A&P Tea Co Inv a0 165 142% 
Vid. 87 148 42% im 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
td, 68 137% 127 ize 
Wagner Baking Co 5% im, i 
Stocks not traded: 
ibid Asked 
Hathaway Bak,, Inc., “A” 1h ‘ 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York 5% nity 


Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York, 85 Pfd 1o4', 105 
Omar, Ine i6 is 
Wagner Kaking Co., Pfd, low lie 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 


il, in 
1955-56 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Uread 4% ' ' ' 
rtd. & Oo AT} 7 
Can, Bakeries 1% “' 6% 
Can, Food Prod i“ t'% 1.40 4.25 
‘ n'™% x - 
rtd 65 i “as “ 
Catelli Food, A 24 7% °27 2h 
ty) 17% 0 
Cons. Hakeries 10% 7! 7 7% 
Vederal Grain “ to's zy 31% 
td 11% «tO, wy 
Gen, Bakeries 1% 4 “™% 6 
Inter-City Kakery 17 
Int. Mig., fd oe #7 ot oI, 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 a, 7) ” 
rtd, 10% wy “UK ” 
MeCabe Grain, A | 19 iv 
is 1a% 
Ogilvie Flour hz 41 i” 0 
rtd no 158 14 156 
st. Lawrence 
Flour, fd oo 100 100 
Std. Brands 1% 41% ) si 
foronte Elevs "1 16', ” 1 
t nited Grain, A i” 17 7 17% 
Weston, G., “A HY 20% tt 2% 
rh 4% 2 2%, iM, 
Pid. 4%% i's 08%, 1% 08 


‘Less than board lot 
GHEAD 16 THE STAFF OF 
UNITED STATES GRAIN. 8TOCKS 


Commer al wen of grain n 


(ir t itr the 1 lu 1 

t 4 ! t ' ! 

f iltur nt ( 

' 

Arne n } 
M Mi M M 
195¢ 19 

Whe , 1 61,71 

Corr j 19 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bua. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 








Super Chief 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnls4, Minn. 








HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











KNAPPEN compan 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 


lili £ Mo , 
/ oo ee a oe Os oe © 4 SLO 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILA2KA OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NOKMPOLK, VA 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Do TRS stuns) miste 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





THE 





AS 
THat 
, COTIONS + BURLAPS « muLTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Konsus City + Buifele + New York 





For Finer Packaging 











CARGILL tap) 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


oa BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Will & Gen, Offices, Huhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ca 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list, 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 

















MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


mately $11.30. 
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structure. This drop, together with 
losses over last week netted a decline 
of 11¢ in ordinary No. 1 dark 


hard winter since May 21 


and 


The trade pointed out that the sit- 
uation was different from last year's 
market at this time. Mills a year 
ago were in need of cash wheat and 
the premium structure was high as 
70¢ bu. over the July future. This 
year even top protein is scarcely half 
that premium. Mills are fairly well 
tocked with wheat at the present 
time and early start of the harvest, 
better yields and general producer 
elling have narrowed premiums at a 
fairly rapid rate compared with a 
year ago. 

Last week’s crop report from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
indicated good progress of the wheat 
crop in central and eastern areas. In 
the western third of the state the 
crop is running out of moisture and 
prospects are deteriorating rapidly 
because of dry, windy weather 

The crop is heading as far north 
as the Nebraska line and is bloom- 
ing in southern counties. As of a 
week ago 86% of the crop was in or 
past the jointing stage, 20% heading 
and 10% blooming. Since that time 
the plants have developed rapidly, 
however 


Aiding in the 


development were 
rains over much of the state. Some 
points did not receive appreciable 


amounts but precipitation elsewhere 
was one-half to two inches 

A Kansas milling firm reported 
that condition of wheat in the 
ern third of Kansas was above aver- 
age and the central third is spotty. 
The southern third of that area is in 
reasonably good condition because of 
rainfall recently, the central third 
varies with moisture needed in cer- 
tain sections and the northern third 
is dry. This report terms the over-all 
condition in Kansas average, and 
predicts a Kansas crop of 140 million 
bushels 


east- 





EXPORT SUBSIDY 


(Continued from page 





year the carrying charge item is at 
its lowest. With wheat supported this 
crop year at $2 bu. this would mean 
that for the start of the new crop 
year on July 1 and for that month 
the re-sale price of CCC wheat for 
domestic market purposes would be 
105% of that figure or approximately 
$2.10 bu. on a national country aver- 
age basis 


At individual terminal markets 


this figure might be substantially 
higher for open market grain. At 
Chicago, for example, the cheapest 
U.S. wheat—soft red wheat—already 


in tight supply-demand squeeze 
might be driven up appreciably in 
price by demands of foreign buyers 
at the Chicago market 

This condition, of would 
affect small eastern miils and export 
flour brokers for export and south- 
eastern flour business. The expected 
new export sale policy could rein- 
state the Pacific Northwest as a sell- 
er of soft wheat flour in the South- 
east. New York flour broker sources 
report that such a policy would push 
up the price of soft red wheat to a 
point whereby the Pacific Northwest 
mills could deliver flour even by rail 
in competition with the soft wheat 
flour milled in the East 


course, 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display 
per inch per insertion, 
cash with order. 


Want Ads $7 
All Want Ads 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
aes: v 


WANTED 








i cesiteieneteenmiaennieeteninesedl 
MILLING ENGINEER OR 
techn ‘ icat ! 


perience ' with 
f< P 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v me ea 


Need aggressive broker to work West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Northern West 
Virginia; also broker for Indiana to 
sell bakery flour. Direct inquiries to: 


THE RED WING MILLING COMPANY 
Box 94, Red Wing, Minnesota 





























OFFERING FOR SALE 
at $325,000 
Two terminal elevators in Twin City 
area aggregating 450,000 bushels bulk 
capacity plus tenanted flat warehouse. 
Includes grain handling, cleaning and 
drying equipment and currently stor- 
ing grain to 90% of capacity. Will 
sell separately. Contact R. S. Jegue, 54 


East Fourth Street, St Paul, Minnesota. 
CApital 4-7587. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


eaeentieeeeenaae v eed 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flickers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla 








Identify 


PINK WHEAT 


the sure, quick way 


For Complete information, Write: 


BLACK LIGHT CORP. OF AMERICA 


Dept. NM, San Gabriel, Calif. 
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You Can't Realize 
Full Flour Profits 
Without Bulk Storage 


Don't confuse a makeshift bulk 
flour handling system with the 
real thing. A really efficient bulk 
storage and packing plant pays 


for itself in a relatively short time. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


© * a 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorHer Hares, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








— 





**Best Out West”’ **Diamond Tie 
**Red Chief” ‘*Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoin, Nebraska 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








, 
Fen iS NO 
y SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


















1's 
BIN 


CHECKED 


“LF 


flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





.. Means your 














of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 








4 . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 











“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“Boxer” 

WHoLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye FLours 


Chor More Than 5O Years 
‘Willers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOT . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
WInNGOLD RYE FLOURS 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


a 











All Grades 


“ ‘K , ” ‘ . i .D TIMES” 
_ RYE. rR” “BLODGET rs” RYE BUCK WHEAT 

From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








| 








MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 























May 29, 1956 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“Phe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* ME PHERSON, ee | ¢ 


wero 


Bagi. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Bartlett ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 









































































































































2204 sono 
Rees + Os 0): 
Og ily locat- sonnAnERe 
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Teor ed country eleva ator . : fe Dees Dies 
BRORoHe 4a high quality Wne® Poppanane 
pat inate hig $ to satisfy the oe 
brouedc coarse grains ec pBkaneta 
poutcrons mills and PF Sapte 
HE BOHoe most exacting MO OT 
Sette BB, essors- ‘ Os oH oH 
eeeaose foHeito 
POOH Ons oe) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 














To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo, MERCHANTS 




















To insure uniformity «* To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 











Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service . 








It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


|| KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS €Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








what's her VERDICT? 
Blue Ribbons org 





Every day thousands of housewives and their families sit 
in judgment on your product. Their verdict . . . blue ribbons 
or brickbats . . . is reflected in your sales charts. 


Each housewife buys your self-rising flour or self-rising corn meal 
because in the proving grounds of her own kitchen, 
she’s learned to depend on your product. Years of 
success have demonstrated its reliability. 
Tamper with your successful formula and she’s quickly 
aware of it. She’ll notice even the most subtle changes. 
When this happens her loyalty wavers. 

There is one sure way of keeping her good will and continuing loyality. 
Buy the ingredients you know are best... like Victor’s dependable V-90. 
For 17 years virtually all the self-rising flour and self-rising 

corn meal made in America has been leavened with V-90. 
It is a proved, successful, reliable leavening agent. 


Don’t risk the reputation of your product. Specify V-90 and be sure. 


THE Pe IT 
Bed 


*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 





VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


155 N. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 















Brickbats! 





























THE 








Algemeene Handel-en 
Indastrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 


N. V. 


‘ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo 8t. 
Oable Address: MazveL,” 


GLASGOW 
Glasgow 








Heerengracht 209 
ip “a AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


Fenchurch 





Cable Address: 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 


Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


“Famed,” London 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR apeiies 
6 Wellington 8. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"' Glasgow 


BIGGEST B 


References: 
De Twents 


The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address 


N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 


UYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FLOUR AND FEBDSTUFFS 


che Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
New York 


“Locomotion,” Rotterdam 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. LF. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Ungerplein 


Cable Address: 


VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


2 Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 











OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS I 


Oslo, Norway — 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


ANDREW T..YLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


MPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 


"Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, COUN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, 0.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


(FLOUR, 


OFFICES ALSO AT ; 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


Cable Address: 


SIDNEY SMITH 


52 Mark Lane 
FLOUR, GRAIN, yEED OORN AND 


Torn’, London 


FEED & iN ) LTD. 
NDON, E. C.3 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











FELIX COHEN 
PLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
6, Mauritewege (Postbox 106) 
hOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
De Twenteche Bank 

Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 


FLOUR, 


Reference: 


DUBLIN 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


06 Hope Street 


GLASG ow, Cc 
IMPORTERS OF 
OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFVICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 


BELFAST 











Hstablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


Also wenaiine neal , on 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 

Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 

Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (0) 


Oable Add 





ress; Doarsacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR any CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address; Anconon,” Belfast 


Cable Address: 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


“Fanwews.,” Liverpool 











47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from export 
softwheat and springwheat 


will be sent on request 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


millers all grades hardwheat, 
flours 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address; Bygrip, Amaterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, bth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Mankers: Twentache Bank, Amaterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams S8St., Chicago 
8, Il. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 15—Michigan State 
Assn.; Hidden Valley resort, 
east of Gaylord, Mich.; 


Millers 
one mile 
Henry 8. 


sec. 


Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 

June 16-22 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., the Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A7, Wd, 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 18 — Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn.; King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
Sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King 
Street E., Toronto. 

June 20-22 — National Macaroni 


Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H.;  sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, IL. 

June 22-283—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly. College, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Edwin ©. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, 


Aug. 3—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 14-16—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec, Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Bakers 
Omaha; 
1806 Chicago, 


Oct. 6—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. 
Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 


Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 





-FLGUR———— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Memteors N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore *-0338 





g 7 . 7 . : - 

| KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
| IN ¢ 

Brokers 
NEB 

San Francis 


Flour 
OMAHA 
i ae ele 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBSTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch S*reete 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 GABLE ADDRESS: COWL 











KNIGHTON | 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Betabdlished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehande! 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


























T GRAIN SERVICE 


| Gocrgurtcre | 
lorrices J 





New York Louisville 

? Chicago Memphis 
St. Louwls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vencouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipes, Man 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





e 
Chicago Norfolk 
, St. Louwls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe pteupnle 
ni 
+ a Galveston 
Buffalo ee 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


MILLING WHEATS 
rRom 
PRODUCING 


et 


AREA 
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X OF ADVERTISE 






















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O | 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











WHITE WHEAT 


oe Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. .... 

Acme Fiour Mills Co. ... 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Cyanamid Co 

American Fiours, Inc 

Aaah, GOP. coccecccocecs 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co. ... 


Bartlett & Co. ...... 
Baxter, A. E Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blake, J. H. . , 
Blodgett, Frank H, “Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co.. 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co. 


Cargill, Incorporated 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 


Chase Bag Co. Be 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc. .. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, Inc. ....... 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co. . 
Donszeimann & Co., Ltd. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart Milling Co. ... 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. .. 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Fant Milling Co. . 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
Farquhar Bros. ... - 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ae 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Fiorelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America 

Fiynn, John M., Co. .. 

Fode, Troels ........ , 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Franco, Francis M. . 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd 

Globe Milling Co. .. 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Ltd 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 


Cover 
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31 


Greenbank, H. J. & 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 

Holiand Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hudson Pulp & Paper C 

Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johansen, Anth., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construciion Co 
Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ... 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Miils 

King Milling Co. .... 
Knappen Milling Co 

Knighton, Samiel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E 


LaGrange Miils ........ 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co, Ltd 
Loken & Co. ..... 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co. .... 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Offo ......0555 
Madsen, Rud ........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. ‘Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., itd.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. T 
N. V. "Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. ........ 
Midiand Fiour Milling Co. .. 
Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Milling Products, Lid.... . 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montgomery Co., The ... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co. . 
Muirhead, 8. H. .. 


Nappanee Milling Co 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co pa 

New Era Milling Co 

New York Central System 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. ...... 
Norton, Willis, Co ; 
Novadel Fiour Service Division, 


Wallace & Tiernan inc Cover 


27 


71 


46 
17 


77 
27 


Ogiivie Flour Mills, Lid 
Oklahoma Fiour Millis Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Phillips, Thomes, Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 
Pillsbury Millis, inc 

Pratt, R&R. C 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Reilly, John F 
Richardson, James, 
Roanoke City Mills 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 
Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A.. & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lid 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


& Sons, Ltd 


& Co 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simonds-Shields- Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lid 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co. .. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co , 
Sterwin Chemicals inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co , 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, $. &., Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Lid 
Tennant & Hoyt Co , 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 


Ultra Violet Products, inc 
United Grain Growers, Lid 
Urban, Georgy, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Herrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Mandel N. V 

Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel NV 

Victor Chemical Works 12 
Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallece & Tiernan inc 
Watson & Philip, Lid 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Fiour Mills Co os 
Westcentral Cooperative Grein Ce... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co, Lid 
Western Star Mill Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Willlams Bros. Co Sane ie 
Williams, Cohen £&., & Sons 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N.Y 

Wolcott & Lincoln, tac 
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| The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO B.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 

We specialize in laboratory controlled 

producti af cugerion Cots Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 


wheats 

















Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 42" | Centennial rourine muusco. | 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


| A | LY CAPACITY 4, 200 CW'S. SAC KS DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ —" IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6 $00 000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 











Bushels 
Country end 
Terminal 
Storege 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,searrve, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Kasrexw Reragsentative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yore Ory 
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: NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
‘ THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE + RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 




























Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reason for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 












Reliability 
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DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyow”’ “Novadelozr” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U 8. Pat. O97 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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It Was Not Always So 


Americans owe a great deal of their health and happiness to the 
50 years of close cooperation between industries and the food and drug 
officials of the United States. We often take for granted the right of 
the public to pure foods, effective drugs, safe cosmetics and truthful labels. 
It was not always so. Tireless work and judicious administration by the 
inspection and enforcement services, cooperating with industry, have made 


this right a reality. 





In the words of Mr. George P. Larrick, Commissioner of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration: “We need to be reminded of the 
story of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and his 25-year struggle to secure the 
enactment of our first Federal pure food and drug law in 1906. It helps 
us to understand and to appreciate the value of the protective laws which 
we now have, and the truly wonderful progress made by our food, drug and 


cosmetic industries in this half century.” 


WE SALUTE THE FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG AND COSMETIC LAWS 
IN THEIR 5OTH YEAR 





